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of Information... 
There’s Nothing Else in the World like Our Wonderful World 


Answers beget more questions. The youthful inquirer about 

Columbus finds rewarding information on the subject in 

18 Volumes... Our Wonderful World . . . including an account of the great 
8,500 pages, most of them voyage of discovery as recorded in the Admiral’s personal 
with color... 460 full color == journal. Beyond this, Our Wonderful World’s unique “‘thema- 
plates ... more than 80,000 = sranhic’’ organization lures the reader into other unexpectedly 
index entries... extensive related subjects. This is true integration . . . information 
Rearnypagies. becomes more meaningful because it is understood in proper 
perspective with related facts. When you see Our Wonderful 
World, you, too, will agree that this entirely different new 
reference for young people belongs in every school and library. 










Teachers: Earn extra money in your spare time presenting Our Wonderful 
World to families in your community. Write to: Mr. James Parker, Dept. 
€12, Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 8, Illinois. 


SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 
School and Library Division 

N. H. Gilbert, Director 

179 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


WISCONSIN REPRESENTATIVE 

JAMES E. ALLAIRE, B.S., Ph.M., 
1007 Emilie Street, Green Bay, Wis- 
consin (Former teacher Green Bay, 
and Staff Psychologist, Southern Wis- 
consin Colony and Training School, 
Union Grove) 
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Combined Efforts Get Results 


Racine, Wis. 

... 1 am very happy that the 
amendment (to permit legislature 
to raise teachers’ retirement pay ) 
carried by such a substantial 
majority. This was due to the work 
of many groups thruout the state, 
and the Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation should receive much credit 
for the part it played in the cam- 
paign for the amendment. I hope 
that thru your Journal you can con- 
vey to your members my very deep 
appreciation for the help they gave. 
Without this, I fear the amendment 


"You won‘t ever run 
out of CRAYOLA Cray- 


ons aslong as I’m here.” 





would not have been approved. | 
particularly appreciate the strong 
support you gave thru the Journal. 
This, I am sure, stirred your mem- 
bers into action. 
W. C. Giese 
President 
Wisconsin Retired Teachers 
Association 
It was a privilege to help the re- 
tired teachers. They deserve it. 
Doing Spade Work 
Hurley, Wis. 
. It was good to see your fine 
summary today in the April issue of 










School children just love CRAYOLA® Crayons | 


That’s because CRAYOLA Crayons make 
school work so much fun. They make teacher’s 









(a Sut guilt 


job easier, too. CRAYOLA Crayons are made 
by America’s largest supplier of school art 
supplies, Binney & Smith Inc., 380 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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the Journal. Also, | am encouraged 
with the fact that you are doing 
some spade work preparatory to Jan- 
uary 1957. I, personally, am of the 
opinion that much can be done be- 
tween now and then. I do feel, also, 
that the majority vote of 100,000 in 
favor of the amendment to the con- 
stitution on increasing teachers’ re- 
tirement will not go unnoticed by 
every member of the assembly and 
state senate. 

H. F. Connors 

Superintendent 


We, too, believe that much needs 
to be done to inform the public 
about the need and the means to 
improve the position of the teacher 
if we are to keep teachers in the 
profession and to interest capable 
young people to become teachers. 


Help on Salary Schedule 
Prescott, Wis. 

Enclosed is a copy of the salary 
schedule finally accepted by the 
board of education. 

We on the salary schedule com- 
mittee wish to extend to you and 
your organization heartfelt thanks 
for your splendid support and en- 
couragement in this matter. It might 
interest you to know that this is not 
a “paper” schedule. All faculty mem- 
bers are in possession of contracts 
calling for the salary indicated in 
the analysis sheet. 

Darwin Focerty 

Your WEA is at your service. 


Charter for Public Education 
Madison, Wis. 

Thanks for the leaflets on the 
Charter for Public Education in Wis- 
consin. I appreciate them very much 
and will see that our board mem- 
bers and some of our other good 
citizens get a copy. 

I was especially interested in the 
section on vocational and adult edu- 
cation. When your committee revises 
this statement they might be inter- 
ested in making use of the enclosed 
statement of the Philosophy and 
Program of Wisconsin Vocational 
and Adult Education. . 

R. W. BARDWELL 
Director 
Vocational and Adult School 

We have had many requests for 
additional copies which is encour- 
aging. We hope they will help to 
acquaint the public with school 
problems. 


September 1956 
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re- 
wl QUESTIONS ON MENSTRUATION? 
and Explaining menstruation to young girls 
is adelicate matter. And now more than 
S i ever, the responsibility is shared by 
t ‘ teachers as well as parents. 
eds | To help you cover this subject simply 
blic and clearly, Modess offers a complete program of out- 
> to standing educational material for use with mothers of 
her the girls and with the girls themselves. 
the | Order as many copies as you wish . . . free from the 
ble | makers of Modess Sanitary Napkins and Belts. 
S. el 
“ 3 : : Fu taccaloomadk 
lary 1 “SALLY AND MARY AND KATE WONDERED”’—a charming book: — Seatfelio on 
the “let for girls 9 to 12. Introduces the subject of menstrua- 
tion in simple, clear terms. Menstrual Hygiene 
om- 2 “GROWING UP AND LIKING IT’—booklet for girls 12 and i 
nae * older. Illustrated, explains menstruation in a teen-ager’s 
dine language. Includes tips on health, beauty and poise. 
a ) 3 “HOW SHALL | TELL MY DAUGHTER?”’—beautiful booklet for 
: ‘ * mothers. Suggests how, when and what to tell pre-teen 
ight © girls about menstruation. 
not 4 “EDUCATIONAL PORTFOLIO ON MENSTRUAL HYGIENE’’—com- 
em- * plete teaching portfolio. Includes a teaching guide, large 
acts i anatomy chart, plus copies of above booklets. 
1 in ‘ 5 “MOLLY GROWS UP’’— award-winning movie for girls 9 to 
a * 14... also excellent for showing to mothers. First movie 
y on menstruation done with live actors. 16 mm., black and 


white, sound—running time, 15 minutes. (On free loan.) 


y 6. “CONFIDENCE BECAUSE... YOU UNDERSTAND MENSTRU- 
: ATION’’—new color filmstrip for girls 14 and older—the 
: first on menstrual hygiene. Versatile teaching aid... 




















ag may be stopped at any time for discussion. 35 mm., with 
the | : 6 -cofittsratr 
or without 15-minute sound record. Yours to keep. FILM—““MOLLY GROWS UP” “CONFIDENCE BECAUSE...”” 
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Director of Education, Personal Products Corp., 
= : Milltown, N. J., Box 5666-9 
2du- Pleas 
-] Please send me free: 
71SeS ) Complete Copies of “Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered” Copies of “Growing 
\ter- i _— ° Up and Liking It” Copies of “How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” One 
ysed : menstr ual education “Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene” 
nor q) > ry qt 16 mm. movie, “Molly Grows Up” (on free loan) 
and pl ost am I R Ki 1) Date wanted Alternate date 
onal 4 Graded casy to Use 35 mm. filinstrip, “Confidence Because . . . You Understand Menstruation” 
| ’ with sound without sound. Record: 16”, 13”, Univ. 12” 
an class Record speed desired: Date wanted 
or for discussions _— 
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Well-known Newscaster, 
WJBK-TV, Detroit 


Jac LeGoff asks 
Students and College Presidents: 





“SHOULD BUSINESS GIVE MONEY 
TO HELP COLLEGES AND STUDENTS?” 


GEORGE L. HOUGHTON, graduate student (shown above in 
chemical laboratory), University of Michigan: 

‘‘Because advanced study requires extra years of finan- 
cial outlay, many capable students are placed under 





DR. RUSSELL J. HUMBERT, President of 
DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana: 


‘‘We can be thankful that business is 
giving financial aid to colleges. If out- 
side financial aid were not available, 
many small colleges would have to raise 
tuition fees to a point which some stu- 
dents could not afford. Inevitably, 
some fine boys would miss out on higher 
education, to their own loss and that of 
our country.” 


What 


At Standard Oil we believe that a business concerned with 
good citizenship should take a constructive interest in mat- 
ters affecting our national welfare. To give financial aid to 
colleges and students is the American way to help build 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 





MARCELLA KRAKOWSKI, Beloit College, 


Beloit, Wisconsin: 


“Well, let’s put it this way. The smaller 
liberal arts colleges and many of their 
students need a helping hand with their 
financial problems. Some progressive 
companies— recognizing this need —are 
making a real contribution in this re- 
spect. Yes, money from business sources 
gives us necessary encouragement and 
support.” 





a big handicap. Some companies with an intelligent 
interest in our national welfare have established fellow- 
ships to encourage these students to continue. If there 
ever was conservation of ‘natural resources’, this is it.” 





DR. MILLARD G. ROBERTS, President of 
Parsons College, Fairfield, lowa: 


‘‘Far-sighted businessmen who under- 
stand the close relationship between 
sound education and the over-all 
national welfare already have answered 
that question with generous financial aid. 
They are not only helping many young 
people to develop their full potentiali- 
ties, but they are also helping to build 
a stronger, better-informed America.” 


Makes A Business A Good Citizen? 


our country’s future. Standard Oil has provided the means 
to support scholarships and graduate fellowships in science 
for college students and to aid privately-financed liberal 
arts colleges in 14 Midwestern and Rocky Mountain States. 


Mi Gas 
(STANDARD ) 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 

Sept. 27-28—State Superintendent’s Ad- 
ministrators Conference, Madison * 

Oct. 3—Southwestern Wisconsin Education 
Association, Platteville 

Oct. 4-5—North Wisconsin—Lake Superior 
Education Association, Ashland 

Oct. 4-5—Western Wisconsin Education 
Association, La Crosse 

Oct. 11-12—Northwestern Wisconsin 
Teachers Association, Eau Claire 

Oct. 12-13—Future Teachers of America 
Convention, Milwaukee 

Oct. 18—Conference on School Health, 
Whitewater 

Nov. 1-3—Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee 

Nov. 11-17—American Education Week 

Nov. 15—Conference on School Health, 
Superior 

Nov. 23-24—National Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers, Atlantic City 





WEA Officers for 1956 


President 
ee 40) Waukesha 
President-Elect 
LeHoY PETERSON .... 56060603, Madison 


First Vice-President 
MARGARET DieHL GusTAFsOoN....Kenosha 


Second Vice-President 


Face MEPRGIER «..<.60ccscosnwess Wausau 
Third Vice-President 
Donde C. HOEPF 2. 2<% 656-563 Jefferson 


Executive Secretary 
FEC. WRINBION® oc. )0c00ckiawes Madison 


Treasurer 
P. M. VINCENT ...........Stevens Point 


WEA Executive Committee 


Ceaniee Kemse ....6. 6c. sees Waukesha 

LeNOY PEFERSON ....6..0.c00% Madison 

MARGARET Drent GusTAFson....Kenosha 

Aneus ROTHWEEL ...... ccc. Manitowoc 
District I 

ALLEN A, ANDERSON (1957)... . Washburn 


District II 
ALMA THERESE Link (1958)... .Oshkosh 


District HI 


D. B. Freep (1956) .....2.-5 La Crosse 
District IV 

Lroyp R. MosenG (1956) ....... Racine 
District V 

DonaLp E. Upson (1958)..... Janesville 
District VI 

Beren Case) CIQS? ) s26 5. 5c 0 Milwaukee 


Professional Staff 


H, ‘C.. WEINDICK. . ... Executive Secretary 
CnHarues U. FRAILEY........... Research 
Rose: ', (HOWEN. + s.4-<6:56.65- Publications 
Ropert H. Muncer.... Locals Consultant 
A. W. ZREDMER....... Locals Consultant 
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ANOTHER SCHOOL YEAR 
_—vacation trips a 
tion is past hist 


re coming to 


+ schools have closed 
ory—and the 





Its August—summe 








an end—the wonderful Portland NEA conven 

familiar letter from the superintendent arrives in the mail to remind us co. 
that another school year is about to begin. be 
What about this school year that we are approaching? Will it be one ers 
of challenge and new opportunities for the youngsters who will call us gel 
Teacher? Will we bring to them all of our best mental abilities, our kindest 4 ing 
group leadership, our most loving personalities? An old saying has it that > Cus 
“the only difference between a rut and a groove is a matter of inches.” Are ciat 
you content with the same old rut, or, are you, as our students say, “in the 195 
groove? This is the time for some serious soul-searching on OUT teaching fell 
techniques. of | 
But what about this year for your professional stature? Will you give of mor. 

your time and effort to advance the cause of public education? Will your Th 
name be on the ACTIVE MEMBER list of all your professional organiza- a 
tions—your local teachers association—the WEA-_—the NEA? Too busy, you Ne 
say? But no busier than the thousands of teachers across the country who Satu; 

are concerned with teacher problems and willing to work toward their lor, 
solution. So many of our common problems could be solved if only all of Colle 
us put our shoulders to the wheel and pushed. The times call for united the p 
action on the part of educators everywhere if education is to get more than Sessio 
“the leavings” in our economy. Norm 
Your WEA officers and committees will shortly be submitting to you fourth 
the reports of their progress during the year and charting some programs which 
for the year ahead. We urge you and your local association to study these : ~ 
reports; to discover ways and means to make the proposals realities; an — 

to prepare now for the legislative session of 1957. Two things are essential: — 
ideas and people. Ideas without people to put them into practice are at best in 

only scraps of paper while people with no ideas are of little value to any Heirs 

the p 


organization or school system. 

The calendar for the school year lies open on your desk with its days : 

unmarked as yet. Let us fill those days with teaching at its best; with activi-. ‘igen 
fession so that from our “a qc 











ties that will contribute to the upgrading of our pro 

common efforts on behalf of education and educators we may see definite a 

accomplishments and feel the glow from having shared in the advancement a 

of our profession. oo 

Yes, another school year lies ahead. Let us approach it with high put a 

pose and resolve; with faith in our profession; and above all, let us tril Re: 

be “proud to teach.” de a 
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NORMAN COUSINS 


MARGARET BLAIR JOHNSTONE 





ILKA CHASE 





HAROLD TAYLOR 


WEA Convention Talent Announced 


HE climax of activities for the 

WEA in 1956 will be the annual 
convention in Milwaukee, Novem- 
ber 1-3, On those days, 17,000 teach- 
ers from thruout the state will attend 
general sessions and sectional meet- 
ings and over 500 delegates will dis- 
cuss committee reports, chart asso- 
ciation policies and elect officers for 
1957. President Clarice Kline and her 
fellow officers have announced five 
of the principal speakers for the 
morning programs. 


Thursday Session 

Norman Cousins, editor of the 
Saturday Review, and Harold Tay- 
lor, president of Sarah Lawrence 
College, Bronxville, N. Y., will share 
the platform for the opening general 
session Thursday morning. Recently 
Norman Cousins returned from his 
fourth world-survey tour in six years 
which included the principal theatres 
of news in Asia. He attended the 
Bandung Conference, the historic 
Asian-African Conference, has done 
rehabilitation work in Tokyo and 
Hiroshima, and visited Singapore 
and Hong Kong where he observed 
the points of contact with the Com- 
munist world. Several years earlier 
he was assigned in India, Pakistan 
and Ceylon as a Smith-Mundt lec- 
turer under the auspices of the U. S. 
Government. The subject of his lec- 
ture will be “Who Speaks for Man?” 
which is also the title of his book in 
which he argues for the ending of 
the age of world anarchy and be- 
ginning of the age of world law. 
- Harold Taylor, a teacher, writer, 
philosopher, editor and musician, 
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will be the second speaker Thursday 
morning on the subject, “The 
Teacher in the Modern World.” 

Before becoming president of 
Sarah Lawrence College in 1945 at 
the age of 30 he was a member of 
the faculty of the University of Wis- 
consin for six years where he taught 
philosophy. It was his experience in 
teaching in Wisconsin which led him 
to a serious interest in the philoso- 
phy of education and in the reform 
of conventional academic practices. 

Taylor is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, specializing in 
the fields of philosophy and litera- 
ture. He received his doctor's de- 
gree from the University of London 
in 1938 for a study of eighteenth 
century philosophy entitled “The 
Concept of Reason.” 


Friday Session 

Appearing on the Friday morn- 
ing program will be two widely 
known personalities, Ilka Chase and 
Quentin Reynolds. The versatile 
Miss Chase thas established a repu- 
tation as an author, an actress and a 
radio and television celebrity. Among 
her best sellers are “Past Imperfect” 
and “In Bed We Cry.” On the stage 
she has appeared in some 20 Broad- 
way productions and has starred for 
the Theatre Guild of the Air, Kraft 
Television Theatre, and the Silver 
Theatre. She is a panel member of a 
top quiz show on television, 
“Masquerade Party.” Her subject for 
the convention will be “Speaking 
for Myself.” 

Quentin Reynolds has returned 
from another fascinating and infor- 


mative trip to Europe and will re- 
port to the teachers when he dis- 
cusses the topic “The European 
Scene.” As a background for his 
authoritative reporting on Europe 
he served as a foreign correspondent 
for the International News Service 
in Germany in 1933. Reporting what 
he saw was not to the liking of Hit- 
ler, Goebels and the others and so 
he was invited to leave. In 1940 he 
became associate editor of Collier's 
and was sent to France and Great 
Britain on a roving commission. He 
received several assignments to 
cover war fronts in the Mediter- 
ranean area and in the Southwest 
Pacific. Many of his books have 
been written from the storehouse of 
information he has obtained from 
his European assignments. 


Saturday Session 

“Happiness is Homemade” is the 
subject for Margaret Blair Johns- 
tone’s address on Saturday, the clos- 
ing day of the convention. Thru her 
dozens of inspirational articles which 
have appeared in The Reader's Di- 
gest, Collier's, Woman's Home Com- 
panion, Better Homes and Gardens, 
This Week, Pageant, Look, Your 
Life and other popular magazines 
she has acquired nationwide fame 
as one of the leading inspirational 
writers of the day. At present Mrs. 
Johnstone is a Protestant minister in 
Massachusetts who deals frankly 
with the problems of everyday liv- 
ing and gives practical advice on 
how to handle them. 

Educated at Albion College she 
attended the Chicago Theological 
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Seminary and the Un'versity of Chi- 
cago Federated School of Theology, 
she did a great deal of social service 
work in Chicago before she was 
asked to accept the pulpit of a small 
church on Chicago's north side in a 
poor section of the city. 

Samuel Brownell, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, reported as a 
speaker for Saturday morning in 
Wisconsin Education News from the 
WEA office, will not appear on the 
program. He has resigned as U. S. 
Commissioner of Education and has 
accepted the position of superin- 
tendent of the Detroit Public 
Schools. 


Thursday Evening 

Thursday evening the teachers 
will enjoy the music of the New 
York Pro Musica Antiqua under the 
direction of Noah Greenberg. The 
organization presenting the program 
was formed three years ago to bring 


the music of five centuries—from 
1200 to 1700—back into currency. 


They present the neglected musical 
treasures of the period which pro- 
duced Leonardo and Michelangelo, 
Chaucer, Dante and Shakespeare. 
It should be a rare and rewarding 
musical experience for Wisconsin 
educators. 


Proposed Changes in 
WEA Constitution 


OUR WEA Constitution Com- 

mittee has recommended 
changes in two sections of Article [V 
of the Constitution. Suggested 
changes are italicized and any parts 
to be stricken from the Constitution 
are printed with a line thru the ma- 
terial that is to be taken out, if 
adopted. Any proposed change in 
the WEA Constitution requires a 
two-thirds vote of the Representa- 
tive Assembly. 


Proposed Amendment, Article IV 
Section 1. The officers of the As- 
sociation shall be a President, Presi- 
dent-Elect, three Vice Presidents, 
Executive Secretary, Treasurer and 
Exeextive Committee one active 
resident member from each district. 
The Executive Committee shall con- 
sist of the President, President-Elect, 
Fiest VieePresident, three Vice- 
Presidents, the retiring President and 
she ether members one active resi- 


dent member from each district. 





the filing papers. 


tion in the October WEA Journal. 





NOMINATIONS FOR WEA OFFICERS 


Candidates for elective offices in the WEA shall file their intention 
with the Executive Secretary on or before 12:00 Noon of September 25. 
Names may be filed by candidates themselves or by any organi- 
zation, group or individual interested in promoting such person’s 
candidacy. If the candidacy is filed by a group or person other than 
the candidate a letter of consent from the candidate should accompany 


Candidates for office should include data as to professional edu- 
cation, professional experience, as well as educational activities in 
which they have participated. A glossy print should be included. This 
information is reviewed by a special Editing Committee for publica- 


Officers to be elected by the Representative Assembly on Novem- 
ber 1 are: President-Elect; First, Second, and Third Vice-Presidents; 
and Executive Secretary. District III and District IV will elect repre- 
sentatives to the Executive Committee for a three-year term. 








These additions and deletions as 
recommended in Section 1 by your 
Constitution Committee if adopted 
will permit the second and _ third 
vice-presidents to be members of the 
Executive Committee and also grants 
them the right to vote as members 
of the Committee. 


Proposed Amendment, Article IV 


The Constitution Committee rec- 
ommends that the following sen- 
tence be stricken from Article IV, 
Section 3, since the length of the 
terms of office is stated elsewhere in 
the Constitution. 

Section 3... . Members of the 
doxeedtive Cente, except 
be efeeted and sesxe for tors 


WEA Executive Committee 
Minutes 


Milwaukee, June 1, 1956 
SUMMARY 

Accepted Treasurer's report and 
approved payment of bills. 

Authorized the Executive Secre- 
tary to vote according to his own 
judgment regarding the proposal of 
a Secretariat of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secretaries of State Edu- 
cation Association. The Secretariat 
would serve as the coordinator 
among state associations on research 
projects, State Teachers Magazine, 
PTA, Chief State School Officers, 
etc. The cost to state associations 
would be based on WEA member- 
ship and would amount to about 2¢ 


per member, to be paid directly 
from the state association fund. 

Approved request of Gale Ettrick 
School District for recognition as an 
official local association as well as all 
those associations previously organ- 
ized. 

Discussed the relationship be- 
tween the WEA and the Wisconsin 
Teachers Credit Union and the pos- 
sibility of having one member of the 
WEA Exccutive Committee, in ad- 
dition to the WEA Executive Sec- 
retary, serve as a liaison member to 
the Credit Union. Adjusted the sal- 
ary of one employee in the Credit 
Union office. 

Authorized an expenditure not to 
exceed $500 for a WEA booth at the 
Wisconsin State Fair. 

Authorized the WEA Building 
Committee to visit State Association 
Buildings in neighboring states in 
view of future plans for a WEA 
headquarters building. 

President Kline reported on the 
joint meeting of representatives of 
the WEA and sectional associations. 

Approved honorarium of $25 to 
H. Goodnough, speaker at High 
School FTA Convention last April. 

Requested the WEA Retirement 
Committee to consider legislation 
which would permit teaching in an- 
other state while receiving an an- 
nuity from the Wisconsin Teachers 
Retirement System. 

Agreed to accept NEA member- 
ship goal of additional 1200 mem- 
bers over the present 1955-56 NEA 
enrollment. 

H. C. WEINLICK 
Executive Secretary 
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L. to R.: LeRoy Peterson, WEA President-elect; Angus B. Rothwell, WEA Past President; Martha Shull, NEA President; 
Clarice Kline, WEA President; S. Russell Slade, NEA Director; H. C. Weinlick, WEA Executive Secretary. 


“Proud to Teach” Was NEA Theme 


ROUD TO TEACH was the 

theme of the 94th annual conven- 
tion of the National Education As- 
sociation held in Portland, Ore., 
July 1-6. It was also the subject of 
the keynote address by John Lester 
Buford, NEA president and super- 
intendent of schools at Mt. Vernon, 
Ill.,/ as well as the guiding theme 
thruout his tenure of office. He chal- 
lenged teachers everywhere to raise 
their own opinions of their pro- 
fession. 

“Let's drive into oblivion the 
‘justa’—I’m justa social studies 
teacher, justa elementary teacher, 
justa teacher,” he declared. “If in 
your opinion you are no more than a 
‘justa—in whose opinion would you 
expect to be more.” 

Seventy nine educators from Wis- 
consin attended the meeting with 19 
of the group being official delegates 
representing the WEA. Others pres- 
ent represented educational organi- 
zations thruout the state, and many 
attended as visitors. 

One of the highlights of the gen- 
eral session was the address by Eric 
Johnson, president of the Motion 
Pictures Association of America, 
formerly president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and 
now U. S. roving Ambassador to the 
Middle East. “There is no crisis in 
education that money can’t cure,” 


-he declared. While insisting that the 


states and local communities should 
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Delegates recommended increased services from NEA 


and proposed increased dues to meet additional cost. 


maintain their present control of the 
education program, he took a strong 
position in favor of federal assist- 
ance for American education. 
Another headline speaker was Lee 
DuBridge, president of the Califor- 
nia Institute of Technology, who 
outlined the frontier of science in 
which laboratory technicians, scien- 
tists and inventors are working. 
The annual report of William G. 
Carr, NEA executive secretary, in- 





JOHN LESTER BUFORD 
NEA Past President 


cluded some of the significant 
achievements to which the NEA has 
contributed during the year. Chief 
among these were the White House 


S. RUSSELL SLADE 
NEA Director 


Wausau, Wisconsin 


Conference on Education summoned 
by President Eisenhower last Sep- 
tember and the increased channels 
of communications for informing the 
public about school problems. Dr. 
Carr reported that the White House 
Conference of 1,800 delegates ap- 
proved by a two to one ratio in- 
creased federal funds for education 
with an emergency emphasis on 
school construction. He also told of 
NEA’s part to secure passage of the 
Library Service Bill of $714 million 
per year for libraries in rural areas 
and small towns where they are now 
lacking. 

In the area of headquarters activi- 
ties he reported that two of the three 
units in the new NEA Headquarters 
Building were completed and the 
third and final unit will be under 
construction early in October. Among 
the research studies which have been 
published by NEA have been about 
the beginning teacher, discipline 
problems of 4,200 representative 
teachers and the nations manpower 
problem. . 

At the vesper services Sunday 
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afternoon which marked the official 
opening of the convention, Bishop 
Gerald Kennedy of the Methodist 
Church of Los Angeles, Cal., said, 
“There may be a great deal wrong 
with our way of life, but at the same 
time there is a great deal about it 
that is good and valuable. The pur- 
pose of an education ought to be 
the development of the critical mind 
and the establishment of a_reluc- 
tance to accept the doctrines of the 
demagod.” 


Review of Action 


On Tuesday afternoon several 
committees and commissions re- 
ported their year’s activities and in- 
vited the delegates to join in discus- 
sions of policy. Much emphasis was 
placed on the NEA’s centennial ob- 
servance in 1957. Four panels con- 
sidered some 20 projects focused on 
1) plans for the centennial conven- 
tion in Philadelphia in 1957, 2) the 
century's experiences in education, 
3) special projects for the coming 
year and 4) means of carrying the 
message to the people of the nation. 


The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion reported its latest analysis of the 
current manpower problem and 
traced its implications for education, 
including recommendations for 
schools, colleges and agencies for 
adult education. 


The conference between the NEA 
and the Magazine Publishers Asso- 
ciation revealed progress and the 
compelling need to interpret prob- 
lems of American education. Coop- 
eration between educators and edi- 
tors has been effective. More give 
and take in the spirit of wholesome, 
constructive planning for schools 








S. RUSSELL SLADE 
NEA Director 
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was urged for publishers and edu- 
cators. 


The NEA-American Legion rep- 
resentatives agreed that indoctrina- 
tion of youth thruout the schools 
with their vital American traditional 
heritage was a common concern of 
the NEA and the Legion. The need 
of adequate counseling of youth in 
relation to military service was rec- 
ognized. 


NEA Building Progress 


At the July 4 Representative As- 
sembly session, A. C. Flora, chair- 
man of the NEA Board of Trustees, 
told the delegates that over 41 mil- 
lion dollars of the 5 million goal for 
the new educational center has 
already been received in cash or 
pledges or thru life memberships. 
He commended the delegates for 
helping to increase membership by 











ALMA THERESE LINK 
NEA Resolutions Committee 


46,474 during the year and reported 
more than 300 additional life mem- 
bers during the first three days of 
the convention. (During the entire 
convention, 788 life members were 
enrolled.) 


Karl Berns, co-chairman of the 
Building Fund, recommended that 
during the centennial, 1956-57, the 
NEA should set as a goal 1,000,000 
members with a completely financed 
building. 


Wisconsin Delegates Meet 


The Wisconsin delegates elected 
members to the convention commit- 
tees and received the report of con- 
vention plans from S. R. Slade, NEA 
director. At the annual breakfast 
session, Tuesday morning July 3, 
John Howell, Washburn county su- 
perintendent, was chosen a member 





WILLIAM G. CARR 
NEA Executive Secretary 


of the Credentials Committee, and 
Kathryn McClaren of Whitefish Bay 
was named alternate. Alma Therese 
Link, Oshkosh, was re-elected mem- 
ber of the Resolutions Committee 
with Esther Blom of Shorewood 
named as alternate. S. R. Slade was 
re-elected NEA director for a three- 
year term. Clarice Kline, WEA presi- 
dent, was chosen chairman of the 
Wisconsin delegation. 

At the breakfast, delegates re- 
ceived gifts of cheese from the Kraft 
Cheese Co. and a pencil and pad 
booklet from Hein-Werner Co. of 
Waukesha. A. B. Rothwell was the 
lucky winner of the pen and pencil 
set donated by the Parker Pen and 
Pencil Co. of Janesville. 

The second business session of 
the Wisconsin delegation on Thurs- 
day discussed the proposed resolu- 
tions, the budget and the recom- 
mended program for increased serv- 
ices of the NEA. 


Increased NEA Services 


At 350 discussion circles NEA del- 
egates expressed overwhelming ap- 
proval of the report on a program of 
increased services and_ leadership 
which was recommended by the 
Board of Directors. In order to 
finance the expanded program it 
was the consensus of every circle 
that the dues should be raised. Cir- 
cles were 9 to 1 in favor of $10. This 


entire program including the proba-’ 


bility of increased dues is to be 
translated to the teachers in the field 
so that an informed electorate will 
decide in Philadelphia the future 
program of NEA and its financial 
implications. 


A Desk for Billie 


Mrs. Billie Davis, author of the 
Saturday Evening Post article, “I 
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Was a Hobo Kid,” and WEA con- 
vention speaker last year, was pres- 
ent at the Thursday evening shew- 
ing of NEA’s feature length centen- 
nial motion picture, “A Desk for 
Billie.” Stranger and more convinc- 
ing than fiction this true life story of 
the self-styled “hobo kid” who now 
lives in a house and is widely known 
as author, editor and lecturer under- 
scores in an unforgettable way the 
NEA centennial theme, “An Edu- 
cated People Moves Freedom For- 
ward.” “No matter what we were,” 
says Billie, “wherever we went there 
was always a school and a teacher 
and a desk that seemed to be wait- 
ing just for me.” 


Classroom Teachers Night 


The spirit of the pioneer and of 
the hospitable west was evident 
thruout the 1956 convention. De- 
lightful at all times, it was never 
more so than on classroom teacher's 
night, July 3, at Jantzen Beach. The 
festive costumes of hosts and guests, 
the lovely background of roses and 
river, the delicious food of the 
Chuck Wagon dinner, the charming 
table decoration, the beautiful danc- 
ers, lovely music, the smooth rhythm 
of galloping horses, the breath- 
taking fireworks—small wonder that 
this‘ was where delegates definitely 
decided this was “best of all con- 
ventions.” 


Officers Elected 


Martha Shull, an English teacher 
in Jefferson High School in Port- 
land, was elected president of the 
NEA. During the past several years 
she has had an outstanding record 
of leadership in professional organi- 





Eric Johnson, former president of U.S. Chamber of Commerce, told delegates at the Portland 
convention, ‘‘There is no crisis in education that money can’t cure.” 


zations. During the past year she 
has served as NEA first vice presi- 
dent and the preceding four years 
was a member of the Executive 
Committee. She was a member of 
the joint NEA-Magazine Publishers 
Committee, regional director of the 
NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, a member of the NEA 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, and she 
served as Oregon TEPS chairman 
1949-52. Last year she was a mem- 
ber of President Eisenhower's Com- 
mittee for the White House Confer- 
ence on Education and earlier she 
was a United States delegate to the 
17th International Conference on 
Education in Geneva, Switzerland. 

Lyman V. Ginger, dean of the Col- 
lege of Adult and Extension Educa- 
tion at the University of Kentucky, 
was named first vice-president. Lois 
Carter, a classroom teacher of Spar- 





tanburg, S. C., was re-elected to the 
Executive Committee. Oliver W. 
Peterson, associate professor of 
mathematics and science, Eastern 
Montana College of Education, Bill- 
ings, was chosen as a new member 
of this committee. Gertrude E. Me- 
Comb, teacher and counselor of Me- 
Lean Junior High School, Terre 
Haute, Ind., was re-elected treasurer. 

It appeared that the hospitable 
people of Portland and the western 
area even extended themselves to 
the point where they arranged for 
ccol, comfortable weather, and _ it 
has been stated quite reliably that 
this was one of the finest conven- 
tions in a city with a reasonably 
cool temperature. I hope that all 
who enjoyed this convention will 
pass the word on to their fellow co- 
workers and plan to join them in the 
treck to Philadelphia for the NEA’s 
big centennial meeting. 


Wisconsin delegates at NEA Convention caucus to discuss stand to be taken on controversial questions. 
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TORT LIABILITY 


ROBERT R. HAMILTON 


F TEACHERS act negligently and 

their acts result in pupil injury, 
they may be required to pay for the 
injury out of their own pockets. 

Altho the number of lawsuits 
against school people individually is 
large, it is difficult to understand 
why it is not even larger. Whatever 
the reasons may be, the fact is that 
as schools have become involved in 
ever-expanding activities, the risks 
of individual liability have multi- 
plied. 

Negligent acts of the type dis- 
cussed in this article are called torts, 
and the possibility of legal involve- 
ment by school personnel in tort 
vases is very great indeed, and is in- 
creasing. The reason is not far to 
seek. Education has become big 
business. In addition to providing 
traditional instruction, schools are 
in the transportation business, the 
restaurant business, the entertain- 
ment business, the retailing business 
and many others. In the instruc- 
tional field proper, courses are of- 
fered which daily subject pupils to 


TEACHERS 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


R. R. Hamilton is Dean of the 
College of Law, University of Wy- 
oming. An authority on school law, 
he has written and lectured widely 
in that field. Dean Hamilton is 
trained in education and was a su- 
perintendent of schools in Illinois 
for several years before entering the 
field of law and legal education. 

This article is taken from Dean 
Hamilton’s recent book, Legal Rights 
and Liabilities of Teachers, (School 
Law Publications, Box 418, Laramie, 
Wyoming, $2.95). Devoted exclu- 
sively to a non-technical considera- 
tion of the legal problems of class- 
room teachers, this is the first book 
of its kind. 











hazards. School personnel are work- 
ing in all these activities and neces- 
sarily incur the risk of being held to 
have acted negligently if a student 
suffers injury. 

It is important to observe that it 
is only for damages or _ injuries 
caused by the negligence of district 
employees, such as teachers, that 
subject the employee to legal liabil- 
ity for damages. In other words, dis- 
trict employees do not guarantee 
that no injuries or damages will re- 
sult from their acts. They assume 
the responsibility of acting only as 
a reasonably prudent person would 
under the same or similar circum- 
stances. Negligence has been de- 
fined as failure so to act. 

Whether a district employee has 
acted as a reasonably prudent per- 
son under the same or similar cir- 
cumstances depends upon the cir- 
cumstances of each case. In court 
the judge or the jury considers all 
the facts of the case and determines 
whether the employee was _negli- 
gent and whether his negligence 
caused the damage for which com- 
pensation is sought against the 
teacher. There is no rule-of-thumb 
for determining what is negligent 
action in all cases. 

Accident Danger Areas 

The areas of greatest danger of 
liability of school personnel are ex- 
actly where one would expect to find 
them, namely, in laboratories, in 
manual art shops, and in athletic 
and physical education activities. A 
tragic laboratory case which arose in 
California is illustrative. Students 
were performing an experiment in 
the manufacture of gunpowder. Di- 
rections in the laboratory manual 
were not followed by the students, 








—— 
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altho the instructor was where he 
could have observed the process be- 
ing employed by them. Due to the 
failure to follow instructions, an ex- 
plosion occurred and a student in 
the class was seriously injured. A 
suit by the injured student against 
the district for damages was suc- 
cessful. 

California is one of three states in 
which districts are liable for dam- 
ages caused by the acts of district 
employees. The court criticized the 
school administration for requiring 
students to perform such _ experi- 
ments, and indicated that if students 
are to be subjected to such dangers, 
the strictest supervision must be ex- 
ercised over them if a district is to 
escape liability. The instructor was 
not sued in this case since recovery 
could be had against the district. 
However, there would appear to be 
little doubt that the teacher would 
have been liable here had he been 
joined in the suit. 

In New York, an instructor in 
physical education was held person- 
ally liable under the following cir- 
cumstances: Two strong, vigorous 
boys, untrained in boxing, were per- 
mitted by the instructor to fight thru 
one round and part of another. The 
plaintiff was struck a heavy blow on 
the temple and cerebral hemorrhage 
ensued. The instructor sat in the 


bleachers while this contest was go-- 


ing on and “enjoyed the fun.” In de- 
ciding the case the court stated that 
it is the duty of a teacher to exercise 
reasonable care to prevent injuries 
to pupils. They should be warned be- 
fore being permitted to engage in 
hazardous activities, and, in many 
cases, such activities should be for- 
bidden. These boys had not been 
taught the principles of self-defense. 
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In fact, it was no more than a slug- 
ging match. By permitting these 
boys to “slug it out,” the teacher did 
not act reasonably under the circum- 
stances, and was held liable for the 
boy’s injury. 

This case is very important, not 
only to teachers of physical educa- 
tion and coaches of athletic teams, 
but to teachers whose duties include 
playground supervision. Playground 
supervisors have the legal responsi- 
bility of seeing that pupils under 
their supervision do not engage in 
dangerous and hazardous exercises. 
It should be emphasized that this 
does not mean that teachers may be 
held liable if they permit their pu- 
pils to engage in any activity in 
which they may possibly be injured. 
The law does not expect the impos- 
sible from a teacher. It recognizes 
that even in the simplest games acci- 
dents will occur. It is only from in- 
jury which might result from un- 
usually dangerous activities that the 
supervising teacher is legally obliged 
to exercise reasonable care to pro- 
tect the children under his charge. 


Classroom Accidents 


All possibilities for negligent 
action and _ personal liability of 
school people do not lie in the shop, 
labotatory, or gymnasium. They ex- 
ist in the classroom as well. A case 
which arose in Detroit will illustrate 






A Plea For 


‘“‘Enlightened Legislation” 


the possibility of legal liability on 
the part of a teacher despite the 
fact that the teacher was not held 
liable in this case. In a class in na- 
ture study, a teacher required her 
pupils to care for certain plants, 
some of the plants being suspended 
from the ceiling in boxes. An eight- 
year-old girl was directed to water 
some of the plants. Not being tall 
enough to reach them, she procured 
a chair upon which she stood, and 
used a glass milk bottle to water the 
plants. She fell from the chair, the 
glass bottle broke on the concrete 
floor, and the child was cut severely. 
The teacher knew the child was 
using the chair and that she was 
using the milk bottle to perform her 
appointed duties. Fortunately for 
the teacher, the jury held that she 
was not negligent, hence not liable. 
The soundness of this decision may 
well be doubted. It may be argued 
very plausibly that the teacher did 
not act reasonably under all the cir- 
cumstances. 


Extra-curricular Accidents 


Even permitting “horse-play” by 
pupils carries possible legal dangers 














School patrols should be abolished or their operation greatly modified. 
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to teachers. A single tragic case 
which arose in South Dakota illus- 
trates this point. The Highmore 
South Dakota High School had an 
organization known as the “H” 
Club. The club was composed of 
boys who had lettered in athletics. 
The superintendent of schools gave 
the coach permission to use the gym- 
nasium for a club initiation cere- 
mony. At prior initiations, candi- 
dates for initiation had been given 
electric shocks. In this ceremony 
electrically charged wires were con- 
nected to a chair in which the boy 
to be initiated was to be seated. If 
all goes well, at the proper place in 
the initiation ceremony, the current 
is turned on, the initiate receives a 
slight shock, and leaps from the 
chair to the merriment of the assem- 
bled brethren. Unfortunately, the 
boy being initiated on the occasion 
was electrocuted. The coach was 
held personally liable for the boy’s 
death. The Supreme Court of South 
Dakota pointed out that the coach 
actively participated in the initiation 
ceremony, that it was he who tested 
the electrical connections, and that 
he must, therefore, be charged with 
the responsibility for the boy's 
death. 


Corporal Punishment 


In the great majority of states, the 
legal right of a teacher to inflict rea- 
sonable corporal punishment is clear. 
There are some states in which cor- 
poral punishment is limited by stat- 
utes or prohibited entirely. Further- 
more, boards of education have for- 
bidden corporal punishment by regu- 
lation of the board. Of course, if 
physical punishment is prohibited by 
law or regulation, its infliction would 
be illegal. Assuming that corporal 
punishment is not prohibited by stat- 
ute or regulation, the courts have 
said that a teacher is, within reason- 
able bounds, the substitute for the 
parent, exercising authority dele- 
gated to the teacher, and under such 
delegated authority may inflict cor- 
poral punishment upon the pupil. He 
is vested with the power to admin- 
ister only moderate correction. He 
must use the proper instrument un- 
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der the circumstances and is legally 
obliged to take into account the 
character of the offense, the sex, age, 
size and physical strength of the 
pupil. 

When a teacher keeps within the 
circumscribed sphere of his author- 
ity, the degree of correction must be 
left to his discretion as it is to the 
parent under like circumstances. 
Within this limit, he has the author- 
ity to determine the gravity of the 
offense, and to mete out to the of- 
fender the punishment which he 
thinks his conduct justly merits. All 
of the courts agree that a teacher 
will not be permitted to deal bru- 
tally with a pupil so as to endanger 
his life, limb or health. 

From the purely legal point of 
view, even in states in which cor- 


punishments they propose to inflict 
against the list. It may be that by 
the time they have completed the 
check, they will have devised better 
means for handling their problems, 
and decide not to inflict corporal 
punishment after all. 


School Patrols 


School patrols have been in op- 
eration in this country for 30 years 
or more. Over 3,000 communities 
have operated them. It seems almost 
incredible that during the long his- 
tory of patrols, no case involving 
them appears to have reached the 
appelate courts. Either no cases have 
arisen or they have been settled in 
lower courts or out of courts. It does 
not follow, however, that school 
patrol operation does not have legal 





. . personal liability of school people . . 


poral punishment is permitted, a 
teacher who resorts to it assumes 
substantial legal risks. He is bound, 
under the law, at least to: 

1. Act from good motives, and not from 
anger or malice. 

2. Inflict only moderate punishment. 

3. Determine that the punishment is in 
proportion to the gravity of the 
offense. 

4. Convince himself that the contem- 
plated punishment is not excessive, 
taking into account the age, sex, size 
and physical strength of the pupil to 
be punished. 

5. Assume the responsibility that the 
rule he seeks to enforce is reason- 
able. 

It might be a good idea for teachers 
to keep this check-list on their desks. 
Then, when potential cases of cor- 
poral punishment appear on_ the 
horizon, let the teachers check the 
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. may exist in the classroom as well. 


implications. Admitting the educa- 
tional value to certain pupils of 
school patrol operation, legal dan- 
gers inherent in the operation should 
be recognized and guarded against. 

From the teacher’s standpoint, the 
important point is whether a teacher 
concerned with patrol operation is 
guilty of actual negligence if he 
places the safety of hundreds of 
school children in the hands of 
young, immature, school pupils. The 
test applied is the familiar one 
whether the person concerned with 
the operation acted as a reasonably 
prudent person would have acted 
under the same or similar circum- 
stances, 

School people are, therefore, 
obliged to guess at what acts of 
theirs, in patrol management, will, 


in a possible legal action, be held to 
be non-negligent. Certainly, placing 
a child on patrol in a position of 
danger would be negligent. The 
same would doubtless be true if ir- 
responsible pupils were selected for 
patrol duty. The main inquiry, the 
answer to which we do not pres- 
ently have, is this: Is it “reasonably 
prudent” to charge an immature 
child with the responsibility of con- 
ducting groups of children across 
busy thorofares? I have the temerity 
to suggest that such action by school 
personnel is not “reasonably pru- 
dent.” 

This is another risk which should 
not be imposed upon teachers. Le- 
gal dangers involved in patrol op- 
erations have been recognized in 
some states, Wisconsin and Utah, 
for example, and special statutes 
have been enacted protecting teach- 
ers against the conseqtences of their 
negligent acts in school patrol opera- 
tions. 

It is submitted that school patrols 
should be abolished or their opera- 
tion greatly modified. The public 
should insist upon police protection 
of its children during the period of 
their crossing of dangerous intersec- 
tions, and should accept no less pro- 
tection for the children of the com- 
munity. 


“Save Harmless” Statutes 


The business of education has be- 
come so large that it is palpably un- 
fair to impose upon teachers and 
administrators the risks involved in 
their respective positions. At least 
four states, namely, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, New York, and Wy- 
oming, have enacted so-called “save 
harmless” statutes for the protection 
of teachers. These laws require or 
permit districts to pay judgments 
recovered against teachers. 

Laws imposing tort liability on in- 
dividuals responsible for the school 
program are obsolete and cannot be 


defended in a modern society. Dis-. 


tricts should be required to protect 
their teachers and cover themselves 
with appropriate insurance. It is un- 
fair to everyone concerned to at- 
tempt to operate a modern educa- 
tional program under “Model T” 
tort liability laws. Save harmless 
statutes should be mandatory in na- 
ture; they should not be merely per- 
missive. 
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Altho most people have come to realize 


that we are living in one world can some 


teachers be charged with 


Provincialism in Education 


GORDON C. BOARDMAN 


Publications Supervisor 


State Department of Public Instruction 


T HAS taken this country two 

wars and 30 odd years to discover 
that we are living in one world. 
Modern transportation and commu- 
nication have brought Timbuktu 
and Tomahawk, Wisconsin, into vir- 
tual physical proximity. How has 
this development affected us as edu- 
cators? 

Recently an exchange teacher 
from the Far East commented on 
the false conceptions we are giving 
our American school children about 
the people of the Far East and their 
culture. Said she in effect: Teachers 
have picked out certain superficial 
stereotyped behaviors of an exotic 
nature (fast disappearing at that) 
and given youngsters the idea that 
these were keys to understanding 


. . . false conceptions we are giving .. . 
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people. It would seem that this is 
just another case of emphasizing 
unimportant differences and mini- 
mizing fundamental likenesses. 

Yale University has developed in 
recent years what it calls the Cross 
Culture Index. Fundamental to this 
index is the establishing of a certain 
limited number of essential features 
of all cultures. By consulting this 
index it is possible to find descrip- 
tions of these essential features in 
practically every existing culture to- 
day. This index was of inestimable 
help to our country in World War 
II. It helped our soldiers to know in 
advance what to expect of certain 
Far Eastern people little known to 
us. 


Margaret Mead, in cooperation 





children about people of the Far East... 
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News and Views, Dept. of 
Public Instruction 


with World Federation for Mental 
Health, has recently issued a study 
booklet, “Cultural Patterns and 
Technical Change” in paper backed 
edition. Teachers will find this book- 
let of interest on two counts. First, 
it gives authentic descriptions of in- 
dividual cultures. Second, it sets up 
an effective plan of study. 


Our Notions of People 


It is important to get an authentic 
notion of what people with whom 
we are unacquainted are like. I am 
afraid that much of the easily avail- 
able information we get thru motion 
pictures and TV gives us distorted 
notions of people. 

It is surprising how little we have 
let the impact of the emergence into 
the world scene of hundreds of mil- 
lions of Far Eastern people affect 
our daily lives. Too few people paid 
much attention to the Bandung Con- 
ference wherein Asian and African 
people met to discuss their common 
problems. And yet out of this con- 
ference came one of the most effec- 
tive obstacles in the path of the ad- 
vance of world communism. Our 
stake in these emerging people and 
what they do is tremendous. 


Visitors to Wisconsin 

We in the Department have fairly 
frequent visits from people of the 
Far and Near East who come to 
Wisconsin schools. We spend a great 
deal of time showing these people 
the many excellences of our schools. 
We do not, I believe, often enough 
make a careful study of these peo- 
ples’ educational systems, particu- 
larly with careful intent to find out 
what they are really trying to do. 

Our ignorance cf peoples’ hopes 
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and dreams and what makes them 
“tick” is a bar to an effective job of 
educating American youngsters. 
It is true that teachers are busy peo- 
ple. Time is of the essence. There is 
something, however, that most every 
educator can and should do: take 
time to study rather systematically 
one other culture than his own; 
study India and its people or China 
or South Africa. How do they train 
or teach their young? How early do 
they expect their young to help with 
essential duties? What kind of divi- 
sion of labor is worked out? How 
does the treatment of their young 
compare with ours? What can we 
learn from them and they from us? 


Communication is Difficult 

Though we have established more 
or less close physical proximity, com- 
munication across cultural lines is 
still as difficult as ever. It has even 
been suggested that communication 
is even more difficult because of the 
ease of giving misinformation rather 
than true impressions. 

An amusing story is told of how 
easy it is to have misinformation 
creep into what would seem to be 
rather unambiguous situations. A 
public health officer was showing to 
African natives a film on the spread- 


Our ignorance of people’s hopes... 





ing of a disease by insects. The in- 
sect, say a mosquito, was magnified 
several times its normal size on the 
screen. At the end of the film the 
public health officer, believing the 
meeting was successful by the seem- 
ing understanding and enjoyment of 
the natives, nevertheless asked the 
chief of the natives for his reaction 
to the film. The chief, with some 
complacency, said: “We not worried 
by our mosquitoes; ours not big mos- 
quitoes, just small ones.” 


Barriers to Communications 


Yes, make no mistake about it, 
there are still many barriers to effec- 
tive communication and under- 
standing. For this reason we must 
get down to understanding the fun- 
damental attitudes, ideas and cus- 
toms of other peoples. Just as there 
are idioms in one language virtually 
untranslatable into another, so there 
are in each culture peculiar folkways 
which must be known to get the key 
to that culture. 

At all events, we must be sure that 
we teach our youngsters the funda- 
mentals of other cultures, not the 
superficialities. Until we study rather 
thoroly one other culture than our 
own, we will not be able to select, 
with discrimination, what we are go- 


ye hae 


is a bar to an effective job of educating . . . 


ing to teach our young people. We 
will still, in spite of a miscellany of 
odds and ends of information on 
other cultures, be provincial. 





WEA Summary Financial 





Statement 
April 1956 
Balance, April 1 ....... $ 63,451.71 
RE ss ace cons 2,941.89 
$ 66,393.60 
Expenditures ........ 12,055.54 
Balance, May 1...... $ 54,338.06 


Other accounts: 
Bonds (par value). ..$127,000.00 








Life Membership Fund —_ 3,000.26 
Retirement Reserve 
unl ca cote erst 735.92 
$130,736.18 
May 1956 
Balance, May 1 ........ $ 54,338.06 
a ee 2,065.04 
$ 56,403.10 
Expenditures ........ 15,104.25 
Balance, June 1 ...... $ 41,298.85 
Other Accounts: 
Bonds—par value ....$127,000.00 
Life Membership Fund —_ 3,000.26 
Retirement Reserve 
1:11 (6 LARC ne 735.92 





$139,736.18 





June 1956 
Balance, June 1 ........ $ 41,298.85 
a ee eee 1,764.08 
$ 43,062.93 
Expenditures ........ 15,199.60 
Balance, July 1 ...... $ 27,863.33 
Other Accounts: 

Bonds—par value ....$127,000.00 
Life Membership Fund —_ 3,000.26 

Retirement Reserve 
PE ckcaevatat. 735.92 
$130,736.18 

P. M. VINCENT 


Treasurer 


September 1956 
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Kadai, Sab. 





FREDA UTLEY 
Northwestern 





PRESTON BRADLEY 
Northwestern 


PHILIP LOVEJOY 
Southwest 





MRS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
North-Lake Superior 


Four Sectional Associations 
Offer Attractive Programs 


[IS OCTOBER four of the divi- 
sional education associations will 
offer to their membership nationally 
known speakers for their general 
sessions and well planned programs 
for their departmental meetings. 
Professional and popular current in- 
terest topics will give educators an 
overview of things as they are and 
predictions of things to come. Many 
well-known state educators are 
scheduled to participate in the sec- 
tional sessions. 


NORTHWESTERN 
Eau Claire, Oct. 11-12 


Four principal speakers have been 
booked for the annual convention of 
the Northwestern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Association at Eau Claire, Oct. 
11-12. Dr. Preston Bradley and 
Freda Utley, both exceptional speak- 
ers, will share the platform for the 
Thursday morning general session. 
He has been pastor of the Peoples 
Church of Chicago for over 45 years, 
the largest non-sectarian church in 
the United States, and has the oldest 
continuous church broadcast in the 
United States, having been for 32 
years in radio. His subject will be 
“You Control Your Future.” 

Freda Utley, distinguished author 
of several books on China, Japan 
and Russia, will conclude the morn- 
ing program. After graduating from 
London University, she won a re- 
search fellowship at the London 


‘School of Economics. During her 
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career she has been foreign corre- 
spondent for English newspapers 
and for the Reader’s Digest. From 
that storehouse of experience in 
travel and reporting she has gath- 
ered an abundance of source mate- 
rial for her books and lectures. 

On Friday afternoon the teachers 
will hear Robert Abernathy, director 
of field service, Middle Tennessee 
State Coliege, who will talk on the 
topic, “Teachers and Education.” 
The final speaker will be Weldon 
James, associate editor of the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. Being from the 
border state of Kentucky where seg- 
regation is a vital issue, he has been 
given the assignment to record ob- 
jectively the results of the Supreme 
Court ruling ending segregation in 
the schools of the South. 

Thursday afternoon will be de- 
voted to the meetings of four major 
sections and on Friday morning 25 
roundtables will meet. The Chicago 
Duo featuring Eleanore Warner and 
Raymond Thomas Sharp will pro- 
vide the Thursday evening enter- 
tainment of music and song. For 
those wishing to see football a game 
has been especially scheduled for 
that evening. 

Mrs. Calista Rake, coordinator of 
elementary education at Rice Lake, 
is president of the Association, and 
Lawrence Wahlstrom, professor of 
mathematics at Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, Eau Claire, is first vice presi- 
dent. L. E. Slock of Eau Claire is 
secretary-treasurer. 


NORTH WISCONSIN-LAKE 
SUPERIOR 


Ashland, Oct. 4-5 


Headline speakers for the North 
Wisconsin—Lake Superior Education 
Association have been selected for 
the two-day convention in Ashland, 
Oct. 4-5. H. F. Connors of Hurley, 
president of the association, has an- 
nounced that the principal speaker 
for the opening session on Thursday 
will be Edmund Harding, the Tar- 
heel humorist. 

The first speaker for the Friday 
morning session will be George Wal- 
ter, dean of men and chairman of 
the Department of Teachers Train- 
ing at Lawrence College, who will 
be followed by Nicholas Nyaradi, a 
former Minister of Finance of Hun- 
gary and now chairman of the De- 
partment of Economics at Bradley 
University, Peoria, II]. Nyaradi’s sub- 


ject will be “Stronger Than the 
Atom.” 
The Friday afternoon program 


will feature Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and George Grimm. “Is Amer- 
ica Facing World Leadership?” is 
the topic to be discussed by Grimm, 
and “A Citizen’s Responsibility” is 
the subject for Mrs. Roosevelt. 
Sectional meetings which have 
been very popular with educators of 
North Wisconsin will be under the 
general chairmanship of G. H. Gros- 
enick, superintendent of schools at 
Ashland. The subject-matter groups 
include Social Studies, Secondary 
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ELMER J. HJORTLAND 
Southwest 


Language, Elementary Language, 
Music, Foreign Language, Physical 
Education, Business Education, In- 
dustrial Arts, Science and Mathe- 
matics. 


SOUTHWEST 
Platteville, Oct. 3 


The 25th annual convention of 
the Southwest Wisconsin Education 
Association will be held at Wiscon- 
sin State College, Platteville, on 
Wednesday, October 3. Two able 
speakers have been engaged for the 
general sessions. Elmer J. Hjortland, 
pastor of the United Lutheran 
Church of Oak Park, Ill., will open 
the program discussing the subject, 
“What About Tomorrow?” A gradu- 
ate of St. Olaf College and Luther 
Theological College, he has served 
in several pastorates and was chap- 
lain during World War Il. He is 


ROBERT ABERNATHY 
Northwestern 


active in civic affairs of Minneapolis 
and is past president of the Greater 
Minneapolis Council of Churches. 
In 1949 he was selected as one of 
Minnesota’s Hundred Living Great. 
Philip Lovejoy, second general 
session speaker, will talk on “Stream- 
lining Our Pronouns.” Following 
graduation from the University of 
Michigan he spent several years in 
teaching and administrative work in 
Michigan and then served as mem- 
ber of the Rotary’s International Sec- 
retariat for 23 years, ten of which he 
served as general secretary of the 
organization. In 1952 he retired from 
his Rotary position and became ex- 
ecutive director of the Children’s 
Home Society of Florida, 1953-54. 
He has addressed representative 
audiences thruout the world. 
Departmental meetings will cover 
the fields of Agriculture, Commer- 
cial, English and Language Arts, 


NICHOLAS NYARADI 
North-Lake Superior 








WELDON JAMES 
Northwestern 


Guidance, Home Economics, Indus- 
trial Arts, Music, Physical Educa- 
tion, Retirement, Science, Mathe- 
matics and Social Studies. 

Rudy Christian of Mineral Point 
is president of the organization, and 
Walter Ploetz of Platteville is secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


WESTERN 
La Crosse, Oct. 4-5 


The Western Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association will hold its annual 
convention in La Crosse, Thursday 
and Friday, Oct. 4-5. Officers of the 
association are planning the general 
sessions and the sectional and round 
table discussion to give all teachers 
a profitable two-day convention. 

Mrs. Marie Sanders of West Salem 
is president of the organization, and 
V. B. Rasmussen of La Crosse is 
secretary. 





State Teachers Retirement Board 
Raises Interest Rate for 1956 


RAY L. LILLYWHITE 


Executive Secretary 
State Teachers Retirement Board 


HE State Teachers Retirement 

Board has reported that mem- 
bers’ accounts will be credited with 
interest at the rate of 5% for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1956. This 5% 
consists of 314% regular interest—the 
same as was paid the previous year 
and derived essentially from earn- 
ings during the year—plus a special 
interest payment of 114% which will 
be taken from the Reserve for Con- 
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tingencies. The 114% is a special dis- 
tribution of gains and savings made 
in accordance with the law for this 
one year only and not to be con- 
tinued. 

The action of the Board and ex- 
planation of the effect of this action 
follow: 

“That, as of June 30, 1956, a spe- 
cial interest distribution of one and 
one-half per cent (114%) be made 





from the reserve for contingencies. 
This interest distribution shall be 
apportioned in accordance with Sec- 
tion 42.47 in the same manner as 
the regular interest payments of the 
same date. 

“The effect of this will be to in- 
crease the amounts in the individual 
deposit accounts of the teachers, in 
the Contingent Fund, and in the sur- 
plus reserve of the Annuity Reserve 
Fund. 


“The distributions to the indi- 
vidual deposit accounts will increase 
the amount available for the pur- 
chase of an annuity upon retire- 
ment. In case the ‘money purchase’ 
plan is used, this will increase the 
amount of the annuity paid to the 
individual. In case the ‘per cent of 


salary’ plan is used, the effect will be . — 
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to decrease the obligation of the 
State. In case the “$2 per month’ 
plan is used, the effect will be to 
increase the annuity to the merhber 
and decrease the cost to the State. 
This distribution will also increase 
the benefits payable in case of death 
before retirement. 

“The payment to the Contingent 
Fund will decrease the amount of 
the required payment from the State 
to this Fund. 

“When the Actuary’s Annual Re- 
port has been made, the Board will 
study the question as to whether or 
not any dividends may be paid upon 
present annuities. In the case of 
those receiving payment from the 
Contingent Fund in order to meet 
minimum benefit requirements, such 
a dividend would not increase the 
payment to the individual but would 
decrease the payments of the State 
to the Contingent Fund to cover 
these annuities. In the case of an- 
nuities granted under the ‘money 
purchase’ plan, such a dividend, if 
declared, would increase the annuity 
of the individual. It should be clear 
that mortality experience or other 
causes may make it unwise to de- 
clare any dividend (upon present 
annuities) on the basis of this dis- 
tribution.” 

The Board points out that this spe- 
cial interest payment is made pos- 
sible because of the increasing Re- 
serve for Contingencies and sub- 
stantial unrealized profits on invest- 
ments, and that after payment of the 
114% there will remain in the Re- 
serve for Contingencies Fund ap- 
proximately one million dollars. 





ROOMS FOR CONVENTION 


The Milwaukee Association of 
Commerce Housing Bureau, 611 N. 
Broadway St., Milwaukee, has again 
consented to assist WEA members 
in procuring rooms for the annual 
convention. The Bureau will accept 
housing requests in advance of the 
convention. An office will be estab- 
lished in the Schroeder Hotel lobby 
on Wednesday, October 31, to as- 
sist teachers who need housing upon 
arrival in Milwaukee. 

Housing has been eased in recent 
years due to the addition of the 
many fine motels in and around 
Milwaukee. 

Teachers are urged to cancel any 
reservations not needed so rooms 
may be released to others needing 
accommodations. 
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Support of community 
rests on confidence 


Every School Needs a Sound 
Public Relations Program 


HENRY G. WEISBROD 
Day School Principal 
Racine Vocational and Adult School 
WEA Public Relations Committee 


SOUND public relations pro- 

gram is recognized as essen- 
tial to the American school. Thru 
such a program the school achieves 
the recognition and support of the 
community. 

Before a school public relations 
program is developed, attention 
should be given to the objectives of 
the program. What is the school pub- 
lic relations program expected to 
accomplish? It should accomplish 
the following: 

1. Information should be given to 
the people of the community about 
the work that is being done in the 
schools. 

2. Confidence of the public in the 
schools should be created. 

3. The community’s support 
should be obtained to permit the 
maintenance of the program of edu- 
cation. 

4. The community should be given 
an awareness of education’s impor- 
tance in the democratic way of life. 

5. Unity should be created be- 
tween parents and teachers so that 
both may work together in harmony 
to meet the educational needs of the 
children. 

6. The program of education 
should be evaluated to ascertain if 
the needs of the children are being 
met. 

7. Misinformation the public may 


have about the school program and 
its objectives should be corrected. 

Certain principles must be remem- 
bered and applied in the function- 
ing of the school public relations 
program so that the enumerated ob- 
jectives may be realized. Space lim- 
itations make possible only a brief 
mention of each principle. 

1. Accuracy of the information 
given to the public is of the greatest 
importance. The program, in other 
words, must be honestly executed. 
Advance publicity on educational 
objectives must not be greater than 
the actual educational achievements. 
Misrepresentation in public rela- 
tions will only result in eventual 
public disapproval and anger. 

2. The school public relations pro- 
gram is not reserved only for crises; 
it is a continuous program, going on 
all of the time. It provides frequent 
contacts with the publics of the 
schools as to the educational activi- 
ties of the schools. This continuous 
program of school public relations 
conditions the public for a favor- 
able response when it is needed; 
for example, a favorable vote on a 
schoo] bond issue. 

3. The public relations program 
must cover the total school program. 
Too much publicity may be given to 
extracurricular activities and not 

(Turn to page 23) 
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HE White House Conference on Education and the 

Wisconsin Conference on Education, held in 1955, 
focused attention on the shortage of teachers, the lack of 
adequate school buildings and the need for greater 
financial support for education. So far the Federal Gov- 
ernment has left the financing of public elementary and 
high school education almost entirely up to the states 
and local communities. Since that is the case we shall 
have to look for the answers to our governor and state 
legislature and to local governing bodies which deter- 
mine school budgets. 

We publish in this Journal the platforms of the two 
major political parties in Wisconsin. While these are 
not the official declarations of policy they do serve as a 
guide to the voters as to the attitude of the parties 
toward education and their recommendations of fiscal 
policy to meet the needs of the schools. Successful party 
nominees for state offices will meet in October to draft 
the official party platform which usually follows the 
platform of the voluntary organization. Since the party 
statements of their philosophy of government will not 
be available in time to be published in the October 
Journal we shall have to accept these declarations of 
policy toward education and the means of financing it. 

We believe that party platforms are covenants with 
the people and should be taken seriously. 


Democratic Platform on Education 


EDUCATION 


The greatest single problem confronting all the citi- 
zens of our state is the proper education of the postwar 
avalanche of children. The Democratic party pledges 
itself to the enactment of legislation that will insure 

a3 adequate education service at 
° the primary, secondary and 
college level. It is imperative 
that the problems of increased 
operating costs, construction 
of needed school buildings 
and improvement of the eco- 
nomic status of teachers be 
met by joint federal, state and 
local action. We_ recognize 
that these proposals will require substantial additional 
appropriations, and we propose herein increased state 
revenues to meet these costs. 





The Democratic party will support: 

1. Increased state aid to local school districts to re- 
lieve the burden on property taxpayers and to provide 
equality of educational opportunity, such aid to be co- 
ordinated with the enactment of pending and addi- 
tional federal school aid legislation. 

2. Adequate appropriations to insure effective opera- 
tion of the University of Wisconsin, the newly estab- 
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How Political Parties Look at Education 


lished lakeshore college at Milwaukee and the system 
of state colleges. 


3. Immediate action by the governor to call a refer- 
endum to permit teachers to be covered by social secu- 
rity in addition to their regular retirement program. 


4. Coverage of state employed teachers by social 
security as a supplement to their regular retirement 
plan. 


5. Increased aids to vocational education and guid- 
ance programs which have contributed so greatly to the 
prosperity of the state and which deserves support by 
the state in a measure equal to the state support of 
academic education. 

The Republican party has failed to give anything but 
lip service to the support of vocational education and 
has proved by the action of party leadership in de- 
feating vocational education aid bills in the last two 
legislative sessions that it does not believe in the devel- 
opment of vocational educational opportunities for the 
people of our state. 


FINANCES 


The financial problems of our state government have 
deepened during the last two years and since Republi- 
can candidates made their 1954 campaign claims that 
the state was in good financial condition and would 
need no additional taxes. Less than three months after 
the election the Republican governor admitted that the 
state was in a serious financial situation and needed 
several new tax increases. Driven into a corner by their 
own failure to provide for sufficient state revenues 
while they used up a 46 million dollar surplus, the pres- 
ent Republican administration resorted to trick meth- 
ods to balance the budget by “robbing Peter to pay 
Paul” and diverting moneys from funds that had been 
earmarked for other uses. 

Wisconsin Democrats pledge that they will face up 
squarely to the substantial financial problems thrust 
upon our state government by years of expediency in 
the administration of state finances in the face of in- 
evitable heavier demands for state expenditures. We 
firmly believe in taxation based on ability to pay and 
to achieve such a system we pledge ourselves to: 

1. Oppose a general sales tax regardless of its 
purpose. 

2. Reopen income tax returns to public inspection to 
minimize income tax evasion. 


3. Favor legislation to change state income tax rates 
on corporations so as to decrease taxes on those busi- 
nesses with smaller net incomes; also favor elimination 
of 10% credit for federal corporation income tax on state 
corporation income tax. 


4, Adopt a state franchise tax on banks to eliminate 
loopholes that now permit banks to escape payment of 
their fair share of state taxes. 
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5. Require railroads, like all other business, to pay a 
state corporation income tax. 


6. Restore privilege dividend*tax with dividends to 
Wisconsin residents taxed as personal income and an 
offset permitted Wisconsin residents for the dividend 
tax paid. 


7. Improve administration of state income tax laws 
by providing additional auditors and increasing pen- 
alties. 


8. Favor complete restudy of personal and real prop- 
erty tax law and administration so as to equalize tax 
obligations, remove inventory inequities and eliminate 
unfair exemptions and valuations. 


9. Consider general adjustment in rates of personal 
income tax if adoption of foregoing measures will not 
provide sufficient funds to insure adequate program of 
state aids to schools. 


Republican Platform on Education 


EDUCATION 


The Republican Party of Wisconsin takes pride in the 
educational services which it has made available to the 
citizens of the state, and pledges that it will continue to 
maintain equality of educational opportunity in our 
state, and give particular con- 
sideration to the provision of 
specialized education for 
those who need it, or can 
benefit from it. 

We pledge a continuing 
study of elementary school 
problems to insure the main- 
tenance of local control over 
and participation in educa- 
tional affairs. We recognize the burden which increased 
population is placing upon our education facilities at 
ali levels, and pledge that this need will be met in a 
manner which will maintain Wisconsin’s leadership in 
education. 





Our belief in the principle that the best administered 
government is that which is closest to the people is the 
basis for our continued opposition to federal aid to edu- 
cation, and all of the federal regulations and controls 
Ww Pe such aid would impose. 

Ve favor the extension of social security to the mem- 
ied of the teaching profession on a voluntary basis. 

We take pride in Wisconsin’s program of vocational 
and adult education. The demand for highly trained 
workers in industry and agriculture is constantly in- 
creasing, and we favor and support the program of vo- 
cational and adult education as an appropriate and 
proven means for the education of youth and adults. 


FINANCE 


The Republican Party points with pride to the sound 


fiscal condition of the state government, as contrasted 


with that in which the federal government was left 
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after 20 years of Democrat rule, and that of most other 
states in the Union. 

Under Republican leadership, Wisconsin has met all 
its responsibilities to every segment of society, has 
vastly improved its welfare and educational services, 
has increased its support to local units of government 
thru more liberal grants in aid and shared taxes, and 
has built or is building more than $100,000,000 worth 
of urgently needed physical facilities for its educational, 
charitable and penal institutions. 

Despite all these accomplishments and expenditures, 
the state remains free of debt, the budget is balanced, 
and the prevailing rates of income taxation are lower 
than those which existed 15 years ago. 

The Republican Party pledges to continue the sound 
fiscal practices, and the attention to administrative econ- 
omy and efficiency, which has produced this sound fis- 
cal condition. It recognizes, however, that increased 
taxes are the inevitable result of increased services by 
government, and urges that the Legislature and the 
citizens of the state recognize their partnership in the 
state’s fiscal affairs. 

We further pledge continued analysis of the long 
range fiscal needs of the state with the dual purpose of 
providing the most effective and economical service and 
adjusting the tax structures to perpetuate an equitable 
distribution of the tax burden. 

We are confident that the recommendations of the in- 
terim committee charged with study of the state’s long 
range fiscal problems will offer equitable solutions to 
the state’s future fiscal requirements. 














What the PRESS Thinks 
About EDUCATION 


These reprints reveal some edito- 
rial opinion on educational problems. 
They may reflect your beliefs or they 
may be in direct opposition to your 
opinion. In either case to read them 
is to learn what others think of edu- 
cation. The free press is the bulwark 
of democracy. 








Doubling Spending 
On Schools 


The American people have just 
been told that within the next dec- 
ade they should approximately 
double present expenditures for edu- 
cation. That recommendation is the 
highlight of a thick report just sub- 
mitted to President Eisenhower by 
the committee for the White House 
Conference on Education, after what 
was undoubtedly the most thoro, 
widespread and concerted study 
ever made of the American school 
situation. 


To many school expenditures may 
now seem sky high. Still, it isn’t pre- 
posterous at all to suggest that 
school expenditures in 1965 should 
be about double what they are to- 
day considering greater enrollments, 
higher educational levels, and im- 
portance of good schooling. 

The nation’s working force, total 
production and income should con- 
tinue to increase—so should our abil- 
ity to pay for education. It wouldn't 
hurt us to devote a somewhat larger 
percentage of income to education, 
for the welfare of our children and 
our country. 

The committee report is accom- 
panied by tables showing that in 
1953-54 America was devoting about 
7.3 billion dollars to public school 
support, 2.72% of gross national in- 
come. The percentage for Wisconsin 
was 2.8%. That same year the nation 
was spending around 35 billions for 
defense, nearly five times as much 
as went for the public schools. 


The money can and will be found 
for the good schools, everywhere and 
for every child, that our era de- 
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mands if Americans make it plain 
that they want good schools. The 
expenditures for streets and high- 
ways in 1955 was roughly triple the 
outlay of 1940, but motoring Amer- 
ica is insistently demanding that the 
spending pace be further quickened. 

More money isn’t the only thing 
the public schools need properly to 
fulfill their mission, of course. The 
double money goal is only one of 79 
recommendations which the com- 
mittee made to the president. But 
there is no way to keep up and im- 
prove American public school stand- 
ards without a big increase in ex- 
penditures—Milwaukee Journal, 
April 9, 1956. 


Putting It Up to the Parents 
Legislatures in Wisconsin, as in 
other states, have been asked re- 
peatedly to enact laws making par- 
ents financially liable for their chil- 
dren’s wrongdoing, chiefly vandal- 
ism. In Wisconsin at least, such 
measures have been rejected. 

New York state recently put a law 
on the books taking a somewhat dif- 
ferent twist. The measure had been 
recommended as one of the key 
items in a program advocated by a 
state commission named to study 
juvenile delinquency. 

It works like this: A juvenile is 
convicted of delinquency. His par- 


ents are put on notice by the court 
to conduct themselves “in a manner 
that will reasonably prevent delin- 
quency.” If the child gets into 
trouble again, the parents may be 
fined up to $250 or jailed for as much 
as 30 days. 

This is a considerably different 
approach from the proposal that par- 
ents be forced to pay for the repair, 
for example, of a smashed store win- 
dow or wilfullv-damaged school fix- 
tures. Such bills aim chiefly at see- 
ing that individuals or the commu- 
nity do not suffer loss because of 
juvenile acts, and probably have 
little effect in stiffening parental 
control. 

The New York law, on the other 
hand puts it squarely up to the par- 
ents, once they are on warning, to 
use such discretion in the free-time 
habits and associations of their child 
as they think necessary to keep him 
out of further scrapes. 

The law. obviously isn’t any cure- 
all for juvenile delinquency, nor was 
it intended to be. But it does put 
much of the responsibility back 
where it belongs, within the family 
itself. 

Both the public at large and the 
agencies that deal with wayward 
youth will watch the New York re- 
sults with a lot of interest.—Wiscon- 
sin State Journal (Madison), May 16, 
1956. 


Members of Proud 
Profession 

Welcome to the National Educa- 
tion association convention, its 5500 
official delegates and other visitors 
who add up to a total of 12,000! 
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Portland is proud to be the meet- 
ing place for so distinguished a 
gathering. s 

We have tremendous respect for 
those who teach. We are impressed 
by their dedication and their unceas- 
ing efforts to improve themselves. 
It is significant that a great part of 
this convention will be devoted to 
that purpose. 

We like the “Proud to Teach” 
theme which runs thru the conven- 
tion program, stated no better than 
in these words from an Illinois 
teacher, “I like to watch the little 
faces light up when they catch on to 
something quickly. I like to watch 
the slower ones light up when they 
have an unusual experience to share. 
I love to watch the eyes of the proud 
parents when they talk to me about 
their children.” 

It is trite to say that the nation’s 
future lies in the hands of our teach- 
ers. They, more than any other 
group, perhaps even more than the 
parents, shape the lives of those who 
become its leaders and its lay citi- 
zens. We do not say that all teachers 
are good teachers, but the more we 
associate with them, the more con- 
fidence we have in them. 

We know that there are not 
enough of them, and we support 
those efforts to attract to the profes- 
sion young people whose talents are 
needed in this field. Oregon 
Journal, July 1, 1956. 


Good Example 


No hi jinks in a teachers’ conven- 
tion. Portland hotelmen, restaura- 
teurs and others used to dealing 
with conventioneers will tell you 
that they have never catered to a 
soberer, more considerate, better be- 
haved throng than the 12,000 or so 
men and women here for the meet- 
ings of the NEA. 

We refuse to believe that this is 
the consequence of the location of 
the convention housing and welcom- 
ing bureau in the county morgue at 
S. W. 3d avenue and Clay street. 
Teachers are just naturally quiet, 
pleasant people—more so out of the 
classroom than in “it. Traditionally, 
they set a good example in their own 
communities, and they carry their 
habits with them when they go vis- 
iting. It is an example that some of 
their duck-tailed charges would do 
well to emulate.—Portland Oregon- 
ian, July 5, 1956. 
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Salary Schedule Study Reveals 
Increases and Merit Rating Plans 


WEA Research Department 


NE hundred fifty-nine (45%) of 

349 twelve-grade districts re- 
port salary schedules for the 1956-57 
school year. In addition 9 Union 
High Schools also report schedules 
in use for 1956-57. This is an in- 
crease of 28 school districts report- 
ing salary schedules over the number 
reported in the 1955-56 school year. 

One hundred fifteen districts in- 
creased their salary schedule for 
1956-57 over 1955-56. This repre- 
sents 82.7% of those districts that had 
filed a schedule with the WEA for 
1955-56. The average increase in the 
minimum salary at the B.A. level 
ranges from $244 to $252. At the 
M.A. level the average increase in 
the minimum salary ranges from 
$256 to $276. At the maximum level, 
increases at the B.A. level range from 
$305 to $421, and at the M.A. level 
from $325 to $451. 

The minimum scheduled salary at 
the B.A. level ranges from $2900 to 
$3812 (1955-56—$2800-$3600). 
Maximum scheduled salary at the 
B.A. level ranges from $3750 to 
$7500. The minimum scheduled sal- 
ary at the M.A. level ranges from 
$3100 to $4100 and M.A. maximum 
scheduled salaries range from $3950 
to $7900. 


Size of School 
100 or more teachers 
50-99 teachers 
Less than 50 teachers 


The average of minimums and 
maximums at the B.A. and M.A. lev- 
els are shown in the table below. 

Average annual increments at the 
B.A. level range from $110 in those 
districts with less than 50 teachers to 
$152 in the districts with 100 or more 
teachers. Annual increments at the 
M.A. level range from an average of 
$116 in districts with 50-99 teachers 
to $156 in districts with 100 or more 
teachers. The total number of incre- 
ments granted range from 6 to 24 
with 64% of the districts granting be- 
tween 11-13 increments. Fifty-four 
per cent of the districts grant uni- 
form increases each year. The low- 
est annual salary increment is $50 
and the highest increment is $300. 

Twenty-one schedules include 
some provision recognizing teaching 
merit. Seven schedules provide ad- 
ditional increments beyond the max- 
imum and 14 schedules grant in- 
creased increments, double incre- 
ments, etc. The 21 schedules include 
various terminology, i.e., “merit,” “on 
recommendation, “meritorious serv- 
ice,” “outstanding job of teaching,” 
“merit raises at discretion of board,” 
“outstanding achievement,” in grant- 
ing increased and/or additional in- 
crements. 


B.A. M.A. 
Minimum Maximum Minimum Maximum 
$3572 $5598 $3828 $6103 
3394 4945 3617 5220 
3368 4665 3602 5002 





PUBLIC RELATIONS 
(Continued from page 19) 


enough information may be given 
to the public about the program of 
education and the accomplishments 
of students in the regular school sub- 
jects. No phase of the school pro- 
gram should be ignored, all of the 
staff members should be included, 
and all avenues of contact with the 
school’s publics should be used. 


4. The positive approach must 
govern school public relations. Avoid 
discussions of what the schools are 
not doing and stress what is being 
done. 


5. Channels of communication 
should be set up to make possible 
the obtaining of the public’s reaction 
to the school program, be it favor- 
able or unfavorable. 

Public relations has no identity of 
and by itself. The program of edu- 
cation in the schools IS public rela- 
tions. What the individual teacher 
says or does in the classroom is a 
great public relations influence for 
good or bad. The public relations 
program can but pass on to the pub- 
lics of the schools what is being done 
and what is being said by those re- 
sponsible for the education of the 
community's children. 
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1956-57 Wisconsin School 


ORE extra help for teachers! 

It is readily obtained by radio 
as the Wisconsin School] of the Air 
begins its second quarter-century of 
broadcasting for children on Sep- 
tember 17. Teachers asked for pro- 
grams dealing with Wisconsin _his- 
tory and news. Both are now avail- 
able in addition to favorites of last 
vear. 

The first of these is “Early Wis- 
consin,” a series describing the early 
days in our state by means of short 
dramas, dramatic narration and 
music. Occasionally there will be an 
interview with a person whose rich 
background in a particular area adds 
realism to the study of Wisconsin’s 
history. 

The series is based on the period 
before the Civil War. Among the 
subjects included in this new series 
are Indian legends, Fur Traders of 
Prairie du Chien, Lincoln in Wis- 
consin, Madison Becomes the State 
Capitol, and many others. 

The second new series to be of- 
fered this year is “Exploring the 
News.” These programs will go be- 
vond mere headline news and will 
explain significant current events 
and trends in terms of historical, 
geographical, personal and cultural 
backgrounds. Attention will focus on 
areas that are currently in the news. 
The relating of one event to another 
gives life and meaning to the head- 
lines, and leads young listeners 
toward a better understanding of to- 
day’s complex world. 

Mrs. Fannie 
Steve begins her 
second quarter- 
century of broad- 
casting “Rhythm 
and Games.” She 
was heard on the 
School of the Air 
when it began in 
1931 and has been 
broadcasting each 
vear since that 
time. 

“Rhythm and 
Games” helps boys 
and girls develop 
team and _ partner- 
ship spirit. The 
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children will enjoy interpreting 
rhythmically stories and music. All 
listeners are invited to join Mrs. 
Steve’s Careful Club, founded to 
promote good safety habits. 

“Let's Draw” returns for the twen- 
ty-first year with its creator James A. 
Schwalbach, specialist in art and de- 
sign in the University College of Ag- 
riculture. These art lessons may serve 
to enrich and supplement the 
planned art curriculum or may be 
used as the core of the art program. 
Music, drama and narrative are used 





WEEKLY SCHEDULE 


Day Time Program Grades 
Mon. 9:30 Let’s Find Out.. 1-3 

1:30 World of Nature 5-8 
Tues. 9:30 Early Wisconsin. 4-8 


1:30 Let’s Draw .... 3-8 
Wed. 9:30 Let’s Write .... 4-8 
1:30 Let’s Sing ..... 4-8 


2:45 Revoici Mimi .. 3—4 
Thurs. 9:30 Exploring News. 5-9 


1:30 Music Time .... 1-3 

Fri. 9:30 Rhythm and 
Games ....Kng., 1-3 
1:30 Book Trails .... 3-8 











For Good Listening 

A good receiver is a basic need 
in school listening. Poor reception 
will ruin programs—and so rob chil- 
dren of rich educational experiences. 
The cost of a receiver is very little 
in terms of the years it will serve 
and the many programs it will pro- 
vide. For static-free reception in 
schools FM receivers are preferred. 





of the Aur 


to stimulate ideas. Instruction in sim- 
ple art techniques also is given. 

“Revoici Mimi” will be rebroad- 
cast this year. These French pro- 
grams are based on last year’s “Vis- 
itons Mimi,” and should be used 
only by classes which heard that ele- 
mentary series. The approach is en- 
tirely aural and the conversation, 
songs and stories are all in French. 
Each lesson introduces a few new 
words and phrases from the French 
language and reviews those already 
learned. Programs will be broadcast 
twice, on consecutive Wednesdays. 

Warren Wooldridge conducts 
“Let’s Sing” for the second year. He 
will lead the boys and girls in sing- 
ing and will continue his lessons in 
reading music. The new student 
book contains a great variety of 
songs of lasting interest and value. 

“Wonderful World of Nature,” 
successor to “What's New Out- 
doors?” will be heard this year. Rob- 
ert Ellarson of the Department of 
Forestry and Wildlife Management 
of the University will return to pre- 
sent this full-year program on nature 
and conservation. He has designed 
the series to develop understanding 
and appreciation of nature and to 
encourage the preservation of our 
natural resources thru learning good 
conservation practices. 

Another popular series to be con- 
tinued this year is “Let’s Write” with 
Mauree Applegate of the Wisconsin 
State College at La Crosse. The 
series stimulates, instructs and en- 

courages children 

to express them- 
selves in various 
forms of writing. 

Other series to 
be presented dur- 
ing the 1956-57 
season are “Let's 
Find Out,” “Music 
Time” and “Book 

« Trails.” 

Teacher manuals 
are available for 
the programs to 
provide prepara- 
tion, listening, and 
follow-up sugges- 
tions. 


September 1956 
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BROADCASTS FOR TEACHERS 


A new series of TEACHER TIME broadcasts is planned 
for this year. The programs will be on the air over the 
state stations on Tuesday afternoons from 4:00-4:30 
Yclock, starting September 17. Schools are urged to use 
these broadcasts as a part of their regular teacher- 


+ ineetings. 





1956-1957 PROGRAM SERIES 
Let’s Find Out 


A science series designed to develop an inquiring atti- 
ude on the part of young listeners. The children partici- 


' pate in simple experiments which require easy-to-obtain 


naterials. 


i Wonderful World of Nature 


Siete ea ite fale 


A series on nature and conservation planned to guide 
listeners toward a better understanding and appreciation 
f nature, and to encourage good conservation practices. 


_ Early Wisconsin 


The study of Wisconsin’s history can be enriched thru 


» the use of this series. Programs include stories of the 


if 


ones Arta ate 


SEs 


early days in our state before the Civil War. 


Let’s Draw 

Lessons in creative art are planned and narrated by 
James A. Schwalbach. The series, now in its 21st year, 
stresses fun-in-art with the emphasis on originality. Ex- 
planations of simple and basic art techniques are included. 


Let’s Write 

This series helps children to express themselves in all 
forms of creative writing. Programs are based on the prin- 
ciple that “doing” is learning, and that well-directed 
practice is the best teacher. 


Let’s Sing 


Instruction in singing and reading music is included 


_ in this series. Warren Wooldridge begins his second year 
‘on the Wisconsin School of the Air with an especially 
' fine group of songs. 


RAE LAAN Stet 


Revoici Mimi 

A second year of French lessons intended for classes 
that listened to Visitons Mimi last year. Simple conver- 
sational situations are developed. 
Exploring the News 


A series on current events planned to relate the news 
story to its background and the larger pattern in present- 


_ day history. Programs lead listeners toward a_ better 
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understanding of today’s headlines. 


Music Time 


Music appreciation for the youngest listeners! Selections 
to be offered range from folk music to symphonies. In- 
struction in instruments and composers also is a part of 
the series. 


. Rhythm and Games 


Imaginative games, dances, pantomimes, and _ other 
rhythmic activities on Mrs. Steve’s popular program, now 
in its 26th year. 


' Book Trails 


This series is designed to arouse interest in literature 
and encourage listeners to turn to good books for leisure- 
time activity. Each broadcast is a complete episode from 
one of the best in children’s books. 
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STATIONS 


The Wisconsin School of the Air is originated and carried by the Wis- 
consin State Broadcasting Service stations: 


AM Stations: WHA—Madison 


FM Stations; WHA-—FM—Madison 
WHAD-—Delafield 
WHKW-Chilton 
WHWC-Colfax 


WLBL—Auburndale 


WHRM-Rib Mountain 
WHSA-—Brule 
WHLA—West Salem 
WHHI-Highland 





WISCONSIN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 

ENROLLMENT and 

MANUAL ORDER wsa nv. no. ; 
PLEASE PRINT 


City and State 
P. O. Address of School 


Sireet or R. R. 


County Radio Station = 
Is Yours an FM Radio? 

School 

Teacher_ 


Mr.—Mrs.—Miss 


Total No. of Pupils Enrolling Check Type of School Below 















































One-Room City Elementary. 
Parochial 
Graded Not under 
Other. = City Superintendent 
= LMENT| COURSE a... | COST 
Grades | Piety | Wanted =s | 
LET'S FIND OUT 25c 
WHAT'S NEW OUTDOORS? 25c 
| EARLY WISCONSIN 25¢ 
LET'S DRAW $1.00 | 
LET'S WRITE Qe | 
| LET'S SING: Songbook We | 
x x Piano Book 50c 
MUSIC TIME 25c 
x x Instrument Chart 10¢ 
RHYTHM AND GAMES 15¢ 
BOOK TRAILS 25c 
REVOICI MIMI (1955-56) 25¢ 





“TOTAL 








* PAYMENT MUST ACCOMPANY ORDERS OF $1.00 OR LESS 
Payment Included —. Do NOT Send Stamps 
Charge to my School Board 

Clerk___ 

Treasurer 


R. R. or Street 


Post Office 


Make Remittances Payable to: WISCONSIN SCHOOL OF THE AiR 
Mailing Address: RADIO HALL, MADISON 6, WISCONSIN 
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STRENGTHEN 
YOUR 
READING 
PROGRAM 


by using the new 


IROQUOIS PHONICS SERIES 


by Eaton and James 


Copyright 
1956 


The Highroad 
o Reading 








with manuals 


A simplified method of sys- 
tematic phonics designed for 
use with any series of basal 
readers to assure rapid growth 
in confidence, independence, 
and enjoyment in reading. 


Ask for Brochure No. 403 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


BOX 1315 SYRACUSE 1, N. Y. 























Portable Water Bubbler 
... for All Sports 


Recommended by Health Authorities and 
Coaches ¢ Carries cool, safe drinking water 
anywhere ® Streamlined Stainless Steel tank 
© Rubber tired wheels for easy rolling ¢ Two 
modern sanitary push-button fountains for 
steady pressurized water flow. Easy to fill, 
ice, clean. Five gallon capacity. 


Bokvons MFG. CO. Inc. 
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YOURS... 
For the Asking 


Advertising is news—up-to-the-minute 
news about new products and new serv- 
ices. Some of our September advertisers 
are new friends; many are old friends. 
All have news especially written for school 
people. The column below lists materials 
some of our advertisers make available to 


| you. If you are in a hurry for any item, 


we suggest you write directly to the ad- 
vertiser involved. Use the convenient cou- 
pon below for ordering several items. 

1. Posture Posters set of 7—designed for 
use in the classroom to illustrate the prin- 
ciples of healthful posture. (American 
Seating Co.) 

2. John Stevens, Father of American Rail- 
roads. An illustrated booklet for classroom 
reference. One copy only per teacher. (As- 
sociation of American Railroads) 

3. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett) 


| 4, The Story of Rubber. 32 page booklet, 


well illustrated, charts and maps. Avail- 


| able in classroom quantities for grades 5 


| to 9. 





Teacher’s manual also included. 


(Firestone) 
5. Helpful Materials for Menstrual Edu- 
cation. Indicate quantities of booklets de- 
sired for each age level. 
5a. “Youre a Young Lady Now” is an 
illustrated booklet for girls 9 to 12. 
5b. “Very Personally Yours” is an illus- 
trated booklet for girls 12 and older. 
See ad in this issue for ordering free 
movie by Walt Disney Productions and 
other teaching aids. (Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, Educational Department) 
6. Aids to Help Teach Menstrual Hygiene. 
Indicate quantities of booklets desired for 
each age level. 
6a. “Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
dered,” is an illustrated booklet for girls 
9 to 12. 
6b. “Growing Up and Liking It” is an 
illustrated booklet for girls 12 to 18. See 
ad in this issue for ordering free color 
filmstrip and movie on free loan and 
other teaching aids. (Personal Products 
Corporation) 


| 7, Leathercraft Catalog. A 66-page catalog 


WAUKESHA 4, | 


of materials and equipment used in the 


making of purses, bill-folds, belts and 
other personal and household products. 
(Tandy Leather Co.) 


8. Fund Raising Plan for Schools and Or- 
ganizations. Includes samples on approval 
of Christmas card box assortments, folder 
and complete details of money-making 
plan for schools and organizations. (Sun- 
shine Art Studios) 


9. Sample of Vintex dish cloth with de- 
tails of a money-making plan which school 
clubs have used for many years. (Vine 
Associates) 





10. New Four-Color Map of historic U. S. 
Trails and information of the graded cor- 
rective reading program of the American 
Adventure Series. (Wheeler Publishing Co.) 


11. Good Books for Children. 48-page 
illustrated catalog of books for supplemen- 
tary reading in science, health, citizenship, 
safety. 100 titles. For all elementary grades. 
(Benefic Press of Beckley-Cardy Co.) 


12. Successful Way to Raise Money for 
classes or PTA. Complete information on 
this tested-by-schools Sales Plan. Sell 
famous Dennison line of Christmas Gift 
Wrapping Papers. Included in this pack- 
age is a free sample sales kit that is sup- 
plied to each child who sells. (Peterson 
Paper Co.) 


22. Samples with brochure and pieces on 
cardboard cut out letters for use on bulle- 
tin boards, exhibits and posters. (The Redi- 
kut Letter Co.) 


31. Wonder Box display of personal sta- 
tionery, Christmas cards, gift wrappings, 
novelties, and unusual greeting cards sent 
on approval with details of Spare-time 
Money Plan; plus free-to-keep jeweled ball 
point pen with perfumed ink. (General 
Card Co.) 
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EDUCATION NEWS 











Photo courtesy Appleton Post—Cresent 


The public looks at a Neenah Public School class in action during Education Week. 





John Callahan, 90, Dies 


In Madison on May 10 
MADISON—John Callahan, Wisconsin 


superintendent of public instruction from 
1921 to 1949, died on May 10 at his home 
in Madison after a long illness. Few in 
the nation have ever equaled his 64 years 
of service to education. 

He was born at Goldens Bridge, New 
York, Dec. 16, 1865, and came with his 
family to Prescott, Pierce County, Wis., 
in 1869. 

In 1885 while he was learning the trade 
of a bricklayer he heard of a state teach- 
ers examination being given in Madison. 





Obtaining his license he was soon offered 
the opportunity to teach at a little log 
school house near Spring Valley. A slump 
in the construction business led Mr. Cal- 
lahan to leave his home town of Prescott 
to take the job which marked the begin- 
ning of a career in education. 

He taught 42 children in that school 


for $30 a month. During the next few 


years he taught at six country schools and 
finally in 1889 became principal of a grade 
school at Crookston, Minn. 
After teaching in a long succession of 
schools he became superintendent of 
(Turn to Page 28) 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


RESOLUTIONS FOR 
CONVENTION 


Any person or local association 
wishing to propose resolutions for 
consideration by the Resolutions 
Committee should send them to 
Lester Timm, chairman of the com- 
mittee, Courthouse, Fond du Lac, 
or to the Executive Secretary, 404 
Insurance Bldg., Madison 3. The 
Resolutions Committee meets on 
Saturday, September 22 at Madison. 











Eau Claire State Starts 
Professional Educ. Day 
EAU CLAIRE—Over 300 students at 


the summer session at Wisconsin State Col- 
lege at Eau Claire participated in a newly 
formulated “Professional Education Day” 
cooperatively conducted by the college 
and the Wisconsin Education Association. 

Included in the day’s activities were 
showing of NEA-WEA films useful for in- 
service or public relations use; displays of 
professional publications by the WEA and 


the NEA; and a panel discussion based: 


upon questions raised by members of the 
audience. 

Panel members included WEA President 
Clarice Kline; WEA Executive Secretary 
H. C. Weinlick; Lester Emans, director of 
teacher training and placement at Eau 
Claire; L. E. Slock, Eau Claire College 
staff member; H. I. Peterson, Wisconsin 
State Department of Public Instruction; 
S. R. Slade, Wisconsin NEA director: 
Charles Frailey, WEA research director: 


and Robert Munger, WEA locals con- 
sultant. 
Topics discussed included obligations 


and opportunities of the profession of edu- 
cation, specific services of the WEA and 
NEA, teacher certification, the roles of 
professional organizations, social security 
and salary practices. 


“Schools for a Strong 
America” Is American 
Education Week Theme 


MADISON—The general theme of this 
year’s observance for American Education 
Week is “Schools for a Strong America.” 
WEA officers urge all local education as- 
sociations and all public school admin- 
istrators to develop a program during the 
week which will let all people in the com- 
munity know that the schools are there, 
for everyone has a stake in the school 
system. The purpose of the observance 
scheduled for Nov. 11-17 is to bring the 
needs and achievements of the schools 
before the public and to spotlight the im- 


portant role education plays in our 
democracy. 

The daily topics are: 
Nov. 1l—Our Spiritual and National 


Heritage 
Nov. 12—Today’s 
Democracy 
Nov. 13—Schools for Safe and Healthful 
Living 


Education—Tomorrow’s 


Nov. 14—Schools for Trained Manpower 


Nov. 15—A Good 
Child 


Nov. 16—National Teachers Day 
Nov. 17—Schools for a United America 


Classroom for Every 


Nationally 20,000,000 persons are ex- 
pected to visit their schools, and millions 
more will be made school-conscious thru 
newspapers, magazines, radio, TV, and 
numerous special events. 

National sponsors of American Educa- 
tion Week are the National Education As- 
sociation, American Legion, U. S. Office 
of Education and the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. With the co- 
operation of these national sponsors, com- 
munities all over the nation will be re- 
examining their local school programs dur- 
ing the week-long observance. 

Each year press releases show an in- 
creasing number of local school systems 
participating in the annual observance. 
For information about the promotion of 
American Education Week write to the 
National Education Association, 1201 16th 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Doudna Named Head of 
Illinois State College 


STEVENS POINT—Quincy Doudna, 
dean of administration at Wisconsin State 
College, Stevens Point, has been named 
president of Eastern Illinois State College 
at Charleston, Ill. He has resigned his 
present position, effective Oct. 1 when he 
will succeed President Guy Buzzard who 
is retiring. 

Doudna was principal of Lone Rock 
High School, Richland County Rural Nor- 
mal School and the Door-Kewaunee Nor- 
mal School before joining the staff at 
Stevens Point. 
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State Supt. G. E. Watson 
Calls School Conference 


MADISON-State Superintendent 
George E. Watson has called his annual 
conference of all school administrators to 
meet at the Memorial Union in Madison, 
Sept. 27-28. At the first general session on 
Thursday three educational leaders will 
discuss topics of concern to all admin- 
istrators and supervising teachers. 

Elizabeth Simpson, director of reading 
service of the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, Chicago, will talk on reading, and 
Milton Pella of the University of Wiscon- 
sin will discuss science in the curriculum. 
The concluding speaker for the morning 
program will be Jack Kough, consultant 
for the Committee for Human Develop- 
ment, University of Chicago. His topic 
will be “The Quincy Experiment.” 

In the afternoon three panel discussions 
will be offered in science, reading and 
school building. Every one will have the 


opportunity to take part in one of the 
sessions. 

The Friday morning program will fea- 
ture Walter Agard, head of the Depart- 
ment of Classics at the University of Wis- 
consin, on the topic, “The Kind of Men 
America Needs.” At 10:30 A.M. a panel 
discussion on science will be presented 
which will include Milton Pella and Har- 
vey C. Sorum of the UW Department of 
Chemistry. 

State Superintendent Watson will ad- 
dress the group at the annual conference 
luncheon on Friday. 


Internal Revenue Service 
Offers Tax Teaching Kits 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Internal 
Revenue Service of the U. S. Treasury De- 
partment announces an Income Tax Teach- 
ing Program in the nation’s schools for 
1956-57. Order cards, sent to high school 
principals about Sept. 1, should be re- 
turned by the principals or teachers not 
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later than Sept. 30. They should cover ma- 
terial requirements for participating teach- 
ers and students in both fall and spring 
semesters. 

While the order cards are convenient, 
it is not necessary to have them to obtain 
the training kits, and teachers wanting the 
instruction material for their classes are 
urged to have their principals order other- 
wise if forms have not been received by 
mid-September. 

The Tax Teaching Kits (General Course 
and Farm Course) are available free of 
charge. The courses are comprised of 
teachers’ instruction guides and_ student 
handbooks; blank tax forms to be used by 
the students in filling out sample returns; 
and enlarged copies of the blank return 
form for bulletin and blackboard use. 

The material applies to the 1956 tax 
year, for which the returns filing period 
ends Apr. 15, 1957. Requests should be 
addressed to the Public Information Divi- 
sion, Internal Revenue Service, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 





JOHN CALLAHAN ... 
(Continued from Page 27) 

schools at Menasha where he remained 
for 17 years. In 1918 he was named state 
director of vocational education, and in 
1921 he was elected state superintendent 
of public instruction. He was _ re-elected 
six additional terms which gave him a 
total of 28 years in office, the longest 
period of service of any state superin- 
tendent. 

During his career in education he has 
served in numerous educational capaci- 
ties. He was president of the Northwest 
Teachers Association in 1900, president of 
the Northeast Teachers Association in 
1908, president of the Wisconsin Teach- 
ears Association in 1913, and president of 
the National Council of State Superintend- 
ents and Commissioners of Education in 
1930-31. Honorary degrees of doctor of 
laws were conferred upon him by Carroll 
College in 1934 and by the University of 
Wisconsin in 1950. 

Historically his name will be etched on 
the pages of educational history for the 
Callahan Equalization Law which was 
passed in 1927, giving additional state aid 
in low evaluation districts, and the 1939 
act permitting district reorganization. 

President E. B. Fred of the University 
of Wisconsin said of him: “His influence 
will live as long as our schools shall en- 
dure. A long life and a useful one has 
ended for John Callahan. 

“As an ex-officio member of the Uni- 
versity Board of Regents thru four admin- 
istrations, he was a catalyst who brought 
opposing elements together for the great: 
est good of higher education. 

“He was a tower of strength, for he was 
never too busy or too tired to contribute 
his force, his wisdom, his courage, and his 
calm forbearance to any cause that needed 
him. 

“The quality of his service is indicated 
by the fact that seven times the people of 
this state elected him to serve as_ state 
superintendent. And the people would 
have elected him again had his strength 
permitted him to continue serving.” 


September 1956 
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yr 5 
pm) Department Secretary | FROM BO LL To 2 2 Oo LT 
ent, ’ WEST ALLIS—Edith Luedke, elemen- 
btain > tary teacher in West Allis, was elected VY Z ie 
g the § secretary of the NEA Department of Class- a 
} are ©) = «oom Teachers at their annual convention 
ther- | in Portland, Ore., July 1-6. She has been 
d by president of the Wis- 
consin Department 
DEES of Classroom Teach- 
eof ers and was en- 
dof dorsed by the WEA 
ident Executive Com- 
d by mittee. 
ace Other national of- j 
ficers of the Depart- 
5 Ree ment elected at the 
setae Portland meeting 
sks were David C. Guhl, MAKE TH e CON N ECTIONS | 
Divi- high school science 4 
hing- teacher, Connells- 
© ville, Pa., president; Mrs. Effie O. Stan- How many uses of cotton can you think of? Think hard—because there 
* field, English and social studies teacher, are actually over 10,000 of them! To bring this vital, versatile fiber 
; ary a vice president, and two from field to your favorite store requires the efforts of more than 10 
ee eee million people —and dependable, economical railroad transportation! 
: Following the convention Miss Luedke, 
rined ~~ May Luedke of West Allis, and Ruth 
state Strozinsky of La Crosse, president of the 
din Wisconsin Department, attended the 
ident | Classroom Teachers National Conference 
ected | at Lewis and Clark College in Portland, 
im a July 8-20. Over 300 classroom teachers 
ngest i from 40 states attended the 13th annual 
yerin- | meeting which was sponsored by the NEA 


Department Teachers and the Lewis and 
» has 3 Clark College. 

paci- @& The theme of the conference was “Pub- 
west ‘Jie Education—Our Democratic Heritage.” 





ntof BR General’ sessi addvessed tw leadi 
. General sessions, addressed by leading ; : ' : ; f , 
n in af sy TiS : : America’s cotton is grown over a vast First stop is the cotton gin, where in- 
educational authorities, and clinics on pro- : ee : ‘ . x 
sach- / ienilenel saldnts geovided a wniitabhe region that covers parts of 20 states and genious machinery draws the fibers 
2 é «< . ~ a « - 
a oe d= ig ared ! I . . y inv ni : » al > 
i Of Te daniels: Mer thins whe participated. one fourth our land area! Much cotton through tiny openings, removing the 
tend- | is still picked by hand, although ma- seeds. Seeds are later used to make oil, 
min @ chines like this are becoming common. feed and fertilizer. 


or of — Radio Council Requests 
uroll "Funds for FM Schedule 








ty of i 
MADISON—The State Radio Council 
don | voted at its July session to ask the 1957 
r the 4 Legislature for funds to restore the state 
pee * FM network to a seven-day schedule. 
1990 j The Council directed H. B. McCarty, 
| executive director, to prepare a budget that 
sndabe : will include the extra $21,000 to $23,060 
rence Mm & year needed to return the nine-station 
pet i network to its previous schedule. The 1955 
> has @ Legislature cut that much from the 1955- Ginned cotton, now in 500-pound bales, Batiste, organdy and voile are some of 
/ 57 budget and the network had to close is loaded into boxcars and shipped to the f : lightweight fabrics le 
Uni. | “own Saturdays and cut back its broad- wills Dios lee 1 Nas ampeeense ei call as 7 nage " ta ice 
abl i casting period by an hour each of the mi witha here " — ” semaine o threac rom cotton. ] ut it also has Ki -_ 
other six days. or yarn. Railroads may carry the cotton usual uses. For instance, our paper 
ought ia ; once again before it is woven into cloth. money is really 759% cotton! 
reat: | The Council also told McCarty to sub- _ : : : 
+ mit a budget request for WHA-TV which ig ‘ ; : os 
ee would provide no expansion of present Tying together the growing, weaving and marketing of this great com- 
ibute [ operations. The request would add $4,000 modity is the world S most efficient mass-transportation system. The heart 
aie: fl to the tadaek Sex tastes walk cxneanes, of that system is our railroads, serving you at a lower average cost than 
sedied HN meet of it to pay higher charges for serv- any other form of general transportation. 
ices of the National Educational Television 
cated (9 Center. Association of 
a | hg tne te 2M mek America Reifroeds 
t« > 12 months starting July 1, totaling = 
vould $203,260, and the WHA-TV current year a a 
ength HM budget of $50,036 were approved by the en j 
> udg 00,0: approved by the Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
; Council. mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 25. 
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Successful Way 
to 


RAISE MONEY 





Band Uniforms, | 
Sports Equipment, 
Stage Props, Trips or any project 


Classes or PTA 


Sell boxes of DENNISON Christmas | 
Gift Wrapping Paper. | 
Let us send you, FREE, one of our | 
successful sales kits, (you do not have | 





to return it) with a complete outline 
of this proven plan. 


WITH THIS PLAN THESE 
ILLINOIS SCHOOLS MADE .. . 
Bradfo-d Township High, $127.00 | 
Buda High, $55.00 | 
Downer Grove School, $62.00 

Erie, Illinois School, $44.50 
Galesburg Jr. High, $153.00 

Maple Grove, Moline, $82.00 
Pleasant Valley Peoria, $58.50 
Central Jr. High, Rock Island, $41.50) 
Fields Jr. High, Rock Island, $191.50 


No investment. No chance to lose a | 
cent. We furnish sales kits for each | 
child. They take orders. You order 
after the boxes are sold. Do it today. 


PETERSON PAPER CO. 


Authorized Dennison Dealer 
DAVENPORT 
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Beautiful White & Gold 
Ball Point Pen covered 
with Jewels—PERFUMED INK 


—and a chance to make 

EASY SPARE-TIME MONEY 

showing EXCLUSIVE Novelties, 
Stationery, Greeting Cards 


Just your name and address on coupon 
brings—absolutely FREE—this beauti- 
ful Jeweled Pen—PLUS our ‘Wonder - 
Box” displaying Stationery, Novelties, = - 
Gift Wraps and 3 Boxes of Unusual 
Cards on approval. We also include 
Special Plan that shows how to make 
good money in spare time. Jeweled Pen 
is FREE, whether you return “Wonder >. 
Box” or not. Send for it now while 
limited supply of pens lasts. 


GENERAL CARD CO., Dept. 222-K 
1300 W. Jackson Blvd. ¢ Chicago 7, Ill. 









PERSONAL 
STATIONERY GREET! 
CARI 


GENERAL CARD COMPANY, Dept. 222-K, 
| 1300 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, Illinois 


NOVELTIES 





NG 


Please send me the Jeweled White and Gold Bail-Point Pen with 
Perfumed Ink absolutely FREE. Also send, on approval, your 
“Wonder Box” with a Display of Personal Stationery, Christmas 
Cards, Gift Wrappings, exclusive Novelties; also, a new table 
Novelty and 3 Boxes of Unusual Greeting Cards. Include complete 
details of your SPARE-TIME MONEY MAKING PLAN. 


| YOUR NAME 





| ADDRESS. 
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Regents Name Klotsche 
UW-Milwaukee Provost 


MADISON-—J. Martin Klotsche, presi- 
dent of Wisconsin State College, Milwau- 
kee, was named provost of the new Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin—-Milwaukee by Uni- 
versity regents on May 12. 

The new institution which Klotsche will 
head will be formed by the merger of the 
institution he now presides over and the 
University Extension Division in Milwau- 
kee. It will open its doors for its first 
class of students this September. 

George A. Parkinson, director of the 
Milwaukee Extension Division, was named 
vice provost and director of business 
affairs; Joseph G. Baier Jr., professor of 
zoology at Milwaukee Extension Division, 
was named dean of the College of Let- 
ters and Science; Glen G. Eye, professor 
of education and director of student teach- 
ing and laboratory schools at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, was named acting dean 
of the School of Education; and Robert E. 
Norris, dean of the college at State Col- 
lege, Milwaukee, was named dean of stu- 
dent affairs. 

All five of the appointees took office on 
July 1. Under the administrative organi- 
zation established for the merger of the 
two Milwaukee institutions and their co- 
ordination with the Madison campus, 
Klotsche will be the chief executive officer 
of the Milwaukee unit and will report di- 
rectly to the University’s president, E. B. 
Fred. The other four administrative officers 
will be directly responsible to the provost. 

The unit will be under the control of 
the University of Wisconsin Board of 
Regents. 

The new administrators were named on 
the recommendation of Pres. Fred, who 
had the help of both faculty and regent 
committees in selecting the provost. 


Wisconsin Schoolmen 
Receive Promotions 
CHICAGO-—Three former Wisconsin 


educational leaders who received appoint- 
ments on the staff of the Midwest Admin- 
istration Center at the University of Chi- 
cago last year have received new staff 
assignments, according to a recent an- 
nouncement from Francis S$. Chase, chair- 
man of the Department of Education and 
director of the Midwest Administration 
Center, University of Chicago. 

H. T. James, former director of finance 
in the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, has been named associate director to 
succeed W. W. Savage who is now the 
dean of the School of Education, Univer- 
sity of South Carolina. Merton V. Camp- 
bell, former supervising principal of Mus- 
coda Public Schools, has been named re- 
corder, and Robert P. Moser, former Co- 
lumbus superintendent of schools, was 
appointed director of information services. 
All three of the Wisconsin administrators 
joined the Center staff last October. 

The Midwest Administration Center is 
beginning the sixth year of operation and 
the second year of its four-year project, 
financed by the W. G. Kellogg Founda- 


tion. The Center conducts a cooperative 
program of research training and action 
directed toward the improvement of edu- 
cational administration. 

Chase also announced the appointment 
of Roderick F. McPhee, assistant director 
of the Department of Informal Instruc- 
tional Services of the UW Extension Divi- 
sion, as one of the seven new staff asso- 
ciates from thruout the United States and 
Canada. The activities of the Center will 
enable the staff associates to examine the 
best thinking being produced in admin- 
istration and related fields, to develop con- 
tacts with colleges and universities, school 
systems, administrators and boards of edu- 
cation, to undertake research and to dis- 
seminate research findings; and to 
strengthen their understandings and skills 
in all phases of administration. 


State College Teachers 
Protest Board Action 
EAU CLAIRE—At the biennial confer- 


ence of the Associated Wisconsin State 
College Faculties held in Eau _ Claire, 


Apr. 28, the Delegate Assembly protested 
the action of the Wisconsin Emergency 
Board in granting salary increases to the 
University of Wisconsin faculties and 
ignoring the requests of equal considera- 
tion for the state college faculties. 

The Delegate Assembly held that the 
action of the Wisconsin Emergency Board 
in granting increases to the University of 
Wisconsin faculty had aggravated the sal- 
ary differential which exists between the 
State College and University faculties. 

This action, according to Edward J. 
Morgan of Whitewater, president of the 
State College Faculties, was in conflict 
with the concept of coordination for budg- 
etary purposes in higher education which 
was adopted by the 1955 Wisconsin Leg- 
islature. It was maintained that conditions 
which affect the employment and reten- 
tion of teachers by the State Colleges are 
similar to those which affect the Univer- 
sity and neighboring universities. 

To improve teacher education, the Dele- 
gate Assembly voted to advocate the 
movement toward extending all two and 
three year teacher education programs in 
Wisconsin to four years minimum of col- 
lege training. 

Officers elected for 1956-58 are Ed- 
ward J. Morgan, Whitewater, president; 
Floyd O. Krause, Eau Claire, vice presi- 
dent; Guy Salyer, Stout (Menomonie) sec- 
retary; and Arol C. Epple, Stevens Point, 
treasurer. 


Bussewitz Plays Peddler 
Part in Travelog, Series 

Walter R. Bussewitz, retired superin- 
tendent at Horican, has developed an in- 
teresting activity which keeps him busy. 
From his extensive travels abroad he has 
accumulated vast amounts of fascinating 
material which he has woven into pro- 
grams for schools and clubs. In some he 
appears as a peddler in costume offering 
the souvenirs of the country. During the 
summer he will make another world tour 
and will be back in Wisconsin this Sep- 
tember. 
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4 MADISON—Twenty-three Wisconsin 7 
= ® high school science and mathematics in- Val Al e Ss in F a I I Te st in 3 
i + structors were included in the 49 teachers 
vi- from 7 = os Ronen + pecs When children are new to the teacher concurrent achievement 
nia selecte > ‘rsity scon- oe P P ° . e 
so go nian faagest sa email tre and mental ability testing gives her important information. 
in fe Ape € € i e ° e e 
) .ram to train science and mathematics Each pupil’s achievement can be compared with his measured 
“ei ) .-achers, according to C. Harvey Sorum, capacity to achieve. Results of such early testing can be used 
re rofessor of chemistry and director of the to advantage throughout the year. 
4 rogram. 
on- , 
ool & [he teachers, all of whom are experi- 
du- fj cnced teachers, will be candidates for Stanford Achievement Test, the standard of excellence, depend- 
lis. |) ‘master’s degrees at the University during Sie Eaebhiies eat i: Sie eins eile ieee ae 
to (the school year 1956-57. They are the ably identifies pupils who need help in specific subject areas. Four 
ills |) first group to participate in the experiment correlated batteries yield comparable results at all levels from 2 to 9. 
vhich is sponsored by the National Sci- Five equivalent forms assure continuity. 
nce Foundation. It is a part of the na- 
tional effort to increase the number of 
tin gr nolan and mathematics Otis Quick-Scoring Tests of Mental Ability combine valid and 
S aernen | | : reliable measurement with extreme simplicity of administration and 
f. Those who have been selected will re- i : : 
nel ) ceive $3,000 for the academic year, plus scoring. Available are Alpha Test for grades 1-4; Beta for grades 5-9; 
i ~ $300 for each dependent, free tuition and Gamma for high school—results on new forms are comparable with 
ted |) travel expenses. those of earlier forms. 
ney & The program was established as a one- 
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by the foundation to initiate the program— ‘ ae é 2 : 
and ) prog . aa 
wi Wisconsin euk Gildas Autediend aad Write Division of Research and Test Service for further information 
~ Mechanical College. 
the Candidates were selected on the basis World Book Company 
of srgraduate grades, letters com- se . as 
ard oO undergradu ite grade s, letters of recom 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 
, of |» mendation, and to a limited extent on geo- 
sal- @ graphical distribution and their scientific James W. Farrey, Wisconsin Representative 
the background and interest. 
All will be required to take a certain 
eas number of basic science courses in phys- ae ee eee 
the » ics, chemistry, biology and mathematics. 
flict However, they will be given a wide free- 
idg- “| dom of choice in the science courses they 
hich | may choose. 
4€8- » Officials of the National Science Foun- 
ons ~ dation feel that one way to attract people 
ten- into the scientific professions is to train 
ane better science teachers who in turn will e 
INGE be able to give better instruction and thus 
‘el create more inspiration in science among ene 1¢ Yr es ba) 
ae high school students, Sorum explained. 
the The National Science Foundati d book 
National Science Foundation was 
and ; 
sin established seven years ago. Its purpose is means goo a + 88 
; _ to support projects designed to stimulate 
-ol- : i 
©o" "4 interest in science. Funds for the founda- Yes, since 1912 Beckley-Cardy has brought 
Ed. __ tion are obtained thru congressional ap- you Good Books for School and Library. 
lent; @ hina Now, to improve our service to you and 
resi _. | Wisconsin teachers who were accepted bring you even better books the Benefic 
sec. | for the program and their home towns adhe . ' 
oint, |» include: Press has been established as the Publish- 
Dale W. Amundson, Thorp; Oliver A. ing Division of Beckley-Cardy Company. 
Andrews, Bonduel; Clarence W. Bittner, —,] 
Reedsburg; Elvin L. Conway, Silver Lake; ; You can now order 
Winnie A. Fink, Fond du Lac; James G. 
Follensbee, Jefferson; Harlow U. Gierhart, | | * Cowboy Sam books 
erin- oe Elroy E. Gotter, La Crosse; ae eee * Home Environment series 
» in- | Max E. Hilmer, Hartford; Norvin H. Holm, econ eae | e . ; 
usy. Clintonville; James R. Jagler, Sheboygan; | illustrated ereeaen sniretieneen 7 “ 
has Mg Orville P. Johnson, Seneca; Walter W. catalog of * Science and Conservation series 
ating  Leffin, Reedsburg; John W. Long, Me- | Benefic Books | * Functional Phonetics series 
pro- |» nasha; Theodore E. Losby, Merrill; Archie | ia 





e he | H. Parker, Pittsville; Clifford R. Saari, and all other B-C books from 


ring |) Westby; Roy E. Smith, Oregon; Joh | 
ering © y; Roy E. Smith, Oregon; John H. ve Pent 
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“Teacher Time’’ Program 
Planned for School Year 


MADISON—The “Teacher Time” series 
of 32 radio broadcasters over the State 
Radio Network will begin on Tuesday, 
Sept. 18, and continue weekly until May 7 
with the exception of two weeks during 
the Christmas holidays, according to 
Frank Brown of the State Department of 
Public Instruction who is in charge of the 
general planning. The programs will be 
heard every Tuesday from 4:00-4:30 P.M. 

At the close of the series of “Teacher 
Time” broadcasts last May, representatives 
from the State Department of Public In- 


struction and other interested educational 
groups and staff members of the State 
Radio Network reviewed the comments 
and criticisms from teachers who had been 
listening to the programs. The consensus 
was that the extensive use of the broad- 
casts thruout the state last year warranted 
the continuation of the program for 
1956-57. 

Plans for this year call for a variety of 
subjects to be presented at the most ap- 
propriate time rather than conducting a 
series on one particular topic. On Sept. 18, 
State Superintendent Watson will open 
the series with a talk on the topic, “What’s 
Ahead.” 








_ RENT TINE -AVSUCH EVE 


* 


HELP FOR RETARDED READERS 


the only graded corrective reading series 


Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, Director, The Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 


Teachers and authorities are enthusiastic about 
this highly practical, classroom-tested method for 
improving the reading ability of students—at both 
elementary and secondary school levels. 
The series is carefully graded in readability —five 
different reading levels—from a low A through a 
high E. Keen interest is quickly stimulated. There 
is nothing childish about these action-charged 
THE ‘wae biographies —no embarrassment for older pupils. 


AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE 
SERIES 


Each book of The American Adventure Series is 
carefully planned for factors of interest, compre- 
hension and phonics—and to encourage independent 


reading as the pupil advances through the five read- 


ability levels. 


Teaching aids available include a HANDBOOK ON 
CORRECTIVE READING for the entire series by Dr. 
Betts and a TEACHER’S GUIDE BOOK for each title. 


FREE large full-color map of historic U.S. Trails— 
ideal for classroom display. Write for yours today. 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY +161 EAST GRAND AVE., CHICAGO 11, DEPT. 23 
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The subject for Sept. 
“Teacher and Pupils Plan Together” which 
will be a practical demonstration of 
teacher and pupils planning for a unit of 


work. With that as a basis the Oct. 2 pro- | 
gram will deal with the topic, “Teachers | 


Discuss the Unit.” It will be a typical staff 
discussion of the unit idea. 


“Principles of Salary Scheduling” will | 


be heard on Oct. 9. Since salary commit- 
tees of educational associations are begin- 
ning to study possible revisions of sched- 
ules, this broadcast will deal with the 
methods of planning a schedule and _ the 


data needed to present salary changes to | 


the school board. The Oct. 16 program 
will be on the topic, “Why a Core Cur- 
riculum,” which will be an interview witl 
an authority on the core curriculum. 


Subsequent issues of the Journal wil! | 


carry information about the broadcast: 


which are to follow. 


Math Teachers Adopt 
Curriculum Study Plan 


MILWAUKEE-The National Council! 4 


of Teachers of Mathematics at their con 
vention in Milwaukee Apr. 11-14, ap 


proved the recommendations of the ex- 
ploratory committee calling for the estab- 7 
Curriculum 
Committee to study the high school pro- 
gram of mathematics with a view to its J 


lishment of a  15-member 


improvement. 


The committee will plan its work, seek 7 
financial support for it, and in 4 or 5 | 
years produce a report. “The high school 7 
program of mathematics developed by this | 
committee is likely to set the basic pattern | 
for the next generation,” declared NCTM — 


President Marie S. Wilcox in announcing 


its creation. Among the questions it will | 


explore are: 1) How much new content 
can and should be introduced at the high 


school level? 2) Are there better ways | 


than those now in use to gear the high- 
school mathematics program to the grow- 
ing need for scientists and engineers? and 


3) Are there better ways to teach the gen- | 


eral mathematics needed by citizens in 
daily living? 

Emphasized in this year’s convention 
were: 1) the importance of a good start 


and thoro training with numbers in the | 
elementary ‘grades; 2) discovery of the 7 
mathematically gifted and a program of § 
study appropriate to their needs; 3) deci- § 
sion as to what mathematics should be 7 
taught in high school and college respec- 7 
tively; and 4) applications of mathematics 7 


in the modern world. 


About 1,200 mathematics teachers from 7 
37 states, Washington D. C. and Canada 7 
meeting of ~ 
Margaret Joseph, head of ihe | 


the 34th annual 


attended 
NCTM. 
mathematics 


department in Shorewood 


Ralph Huffer of Beloit. 


New officers elected at this convention | 
were: Howard F. Fehr, president, Teach- 7 
ers College, Columbia University; Dono- | 
van A. Johnson, vice president, University | 
High School, University of Minnesota; and 
Laura K. Eads, vice president, Bureau of 7 


Curriculum Research, City Schools, Nev 
York, N. Y. 
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“A Desk for Billie’ Is Latest NEA Film to 
Circulated in Wisconsin from WEA Office 


MADISON—“A Desk for Billie” pro- 
duced by the National Education Associa- 
tion in cooperation with the National As- 
sociation of Secretaries of State Teachers 
Associations had its premiere showing at 
the NEA convention in Portland before 
thousands of educators. 

This NEA Centennial motion picture is 
a true story of a migrant child who found 
opportunity in schools across America. 

“A Desk for Billie” is the life story of 
Mrs. Billie Davis who was one of the prin- 
cipal speakers at the WEA convention last 
November and who has appeared on sev- 
eral programs of sectional associations in 
the state. She began life as a child of 
migrant parents whose first memories were 
the dusty roads, an open car which con- 
tained all the earthly possessions of the 
familv, and of the tent pitched for sleep- 
ing and living in the open air. Selling 
house to house baskets made by her father 
and filled with paper flowers handmade 
by her mother gave her a peek into the 
homes where people lived. These child- 
hood observations revealed a_ difference 
between her way of life and that of “real 
people” who dwelt in houses and ate from 
tables with forks and knives. 

Of all people a tramp who camped for 
a while in a hobo jungle where they 
stopped told her that school made the dif- 
ference between “real people” and _ her 
family. Billie learned that schools in Amer- 
ica were free. Braving the suspicious and 
critical glances of the regular pupils, she 
and her sister eagerly requested the privi- 


. her family.” 


> lege of enrolling in the public schools. 
> Altho her stay in some was very brief be- 
>) cause of the nomadic nature of her par- 


> ent’s way of life, she succeeded in acquir- 


+ ing enough formal education to qualify 


for entrance into high school. Understand- 
ing teachers along the way eased Billie’s 
‘ feeling of loneliness and encouraged her 
~~ to overcome her handicaps. One even went 
> so far as to provide her with glasses while 


a, another loaned her a dress for her first 
high school party. In spite of the many 


obstacles in her path, she was graduated 
from: high school with honors and was 
editor of the high school yearbook. 
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Today Mrs. Billie Davis is a successful 
editor, writer and lecturer. Her life story 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post 
article, “I Was a Hobo Kid.” And now the 
story of her fight for an education is pre- 
sented by the NEA and affiliated state 
education associations in a_hour-length 
motion picture, a dramatic illustration of 
the NEA Centennial Year Theme, “An 
Educated People Moves Freedom For- 
ward.” 


This is the sixth in the series of public 
relations films produced and presented by 
the NEA in which the Wisconsin Educa- 
cation Association has played a coopera- 
tive part. As with all other public relations 
films the WEA will circulate “A Desk for 
Billie.” 

When writing for this latest one or any 
of the others, please give a choice of dates, 
if possible. No rental charges are made for 
the films. All the WEA asks is that you 
be as careful in handling the films as you 
would if it were your own personal prop- 
erty, that you return them promptly after 
you are thru with your scheduled showing 
and that you pay the return postage. 
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are now in effect, you may enroll for in- 
come protection WITHOUT health ques- 
tions or examination—if you enroll now 


your area. 








ing all new teachers in Wisconsin. Be 
prepared to enroll when one of them con- 


tacts you. 


FOR INFORMATION 
— WRITE — 


Wisconsin Education Washington National 


Insurance Co. 


613 Gay Bldg. 
Madison 3, Wis. 


Association 


404 Insurance Building 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 


Have You Signed 


Your Contract 
For An 


Uninterrupted Income? 


If you are a new teacher in Wisconsin 
where Washington National Group Plans 


while new teacher work is being done in 


Our representatives are now contact- 


Executive Office 
Evanston. IIl. 




















NAM Urges Businessmen 
To Support Education 
NEW YORK-—The National Association 


of Manufacturers recently urged business- 
men to spearhead a nationwide drive to 
help school systems “obtain locally the 
funds they need to meet all legitimate re- 
quirements.” The NAM emphasized that 
school needs “can and should be met at 
the local level.” 

In an open letter to NAM’s 21,000 
members, Cola G. Parker the association’s 
president, pointed out that Congress has 
rejected the federal aid-to-education bill, 
which would have parcelled out 
$1,600,000,000 to the states over a four- 
year period. 

“The NAM does not bemoan this fact,” 
Parker said, “because the money to pro- 
vide the aid would have come from the 
people of the respective states in the first 
place. Nothing would be gained by send- 
ing this money to Washington only to get 
it back shrunken in value and with in- 
evitable strings attached in the form of 
federal direction and control of local 
school systems.” 

Parker declared, however, that the 
needs which the aid-to-education bill was 
intended to eliminate still exist. “Where 
there is a shortage of classrooms,” he said, 
“more schools must be built immediately; 
teachers are underpaid and there are not 
enough of them; school officials and ad- 
ministrators deserve the recognition and 
financial rewards commensurate with their 
responsibilities.” 


The NAM president said that if the 
businessmen of America will spearhead a 
vigorous and sustained movement to raise 
the standards of public education, sup- 
porting and cooperating with local schools 
authorities in their efforts to obtain ade- 
quate budgets, the nation’s schools “will 
continue to be responsive to the will of 
the people of our communities and will not 
come under the control and direction of 
federal bureaucracy.” 


Kiwanis Clubs Boost 
Teacher Recruitment 


JANESVILLE-—The Kiwanis clubs of 
southern Wisconsin sponsored a one-day 
Teacher’s Clinic at the University of Wis- 
consin on Tuesday, May 1, for approxi- 
mately 200 high school students from Jef- 
ferson, Janesville, Milton-Milton Junction, 
Monroe, Beloit and Madison. 


According to Pat Dawson, lieutenant 
governor of Kiwanis and member of the 
faculty of the Janesville Public Schools, 
the project was planned in order to do 
something positive to help the teacher 
shortage. 


During the morning session the students 
heard talks by educational leaders on the 
future of teaching and what administrators 
and the community expect of the teacher. 
In the afternoon group sessions were held 
in which various levels of grade teaching 
and the teaching of specific high school 
subjects were considered. In each section 
a student and a teacher jointly led the 
discussion. 


Committee Is Formed 
To Promote Education 


MADISON—A 12-member Wisconsin | 


Citizens Committee on Education to study 
and follow up the recommendations of the 
Wisconsin White House Conference on 
Education was formed in Madison in July 
Dale R. Johnson, Greendale, was elected 
acting chairman, and George Tipler, Win 
neconne, acting secretary. Final organiza- 
tion plans will be completed in September. 
Others on the committee are: Mrs. LeRoy 
Peterson, Madison; Elmer Benson, River 
Falls; Mrs. Warner Geiger, Oshkosh; An- 
gus Rothwell, Manitowoc; Dale L. Thomp- 
son, Beloit; M. C. Schmallenberg, Black 
River Falls; Mrs. Grace Schumpert and 
William C. Kahl, Madison; and Michael 
Kies and Leroy Crossman, Milwaukee. 


Jr. Red Cross Leaders 
Conference Scheduled 
MADISON—Wisconsin State College, 


Stevens Point, in cooperation with the | 
American National Red Cross, is sponsor- | 
ing a Junior Red Cross Leadership Con- | 
ference to be held Oct. 5-6, at Anderson’s | 
Hotel, Ephraim, in Door County, accord- | 
ing to Kenneth M. O’Connor, state rela- | 
tions representative. The meeting is for 7 
JRC teacher-sponsors, school superintend- § 
ents and principals, and chapter JRC com- © 
mittee members. It is hoped to provide 7 
opportunity to develop a better under- | 
standing of the Junior Red Cross programs. 7 
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Are you planning 
a unit on light ? 


Countless interesting class activities and indi- 


Welchons 
Krickenberger 
Pearson 





vidual projects can be derived from the supple- 
mentary teaching aids produced by the Better 
Light Better Sight Bureau, a national activity 
sponsored by the electric industry. 


Four sets of these materials are available: for 
elementary (5th and 6th) grades, for 7-8-9 grade 
general science classes, home economics classes 
and industrial arts classes. 


Teaching aids include charts, leaflets, film 
strips, detailed projects, outlines of suggested 
activities, and a teacher’s Guidebook for each. 


Free Teaching Aids . 


Call your local Electric Company for informa- 
tion on material for classroom use, 


or write to.. 


BETTER LIGHT BETTER SIGHT BUREAU 


420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, New York 








Algebra, Book One, 
Elementary Course, Revised 


A well-known and effective text that makes 
algebra understandable as well as attractive to 
students. Color and visual aids simplify teaching 
and learning. 


Separate Achievement Tests. 
Teachers’ Manual with Answers to Tests in 
Book and to Separate Achievement Tests. 


205 WEST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6 


Ginn and Company 


Represented by: Clayton Wright, Colby, Wis. 
L. W. Weisel, 8000 Links Way, Milwaukee 17, Wis. 
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State Superintendent Urges 
Schoo! Savings Program 


MADISON—George E. Watson, state 
superintendent of public instruction, in a 
recent letter addressed to administrators 
of Wisconsin, urged their cooperation in 
the School Savings Program. He stressed 
that “one of the sig- 
nificant factors in 
the growth and de- 
velopment of Amer- 
ica has been the in- 
dividual thrift of 
our citizens down 
thru the years. That 
is why it is so im- 
portant for us to 
teach thrift to our 
citizens of tomorrow 
in order to develop 
their self reliance 
and to instill in them lessons of patriot- 
ism and good citizenship.” 

Thruout Wisconsin more and more | 
schools are adopting the School Savings | 
Program, he stated. A report from Mil- 
waukee indicates that about three-fourths 
of all public schools in the city now pro- 
vide it. In many other communities schools 
are participating in an equally fine and 
satisfying fashion. 


Better Radio and TV | 
Institute Scheduled | 


MADISON—The Wisconsin Association 
for Better Radio and TV has planned an 
institute at the Memorial Union Theatre 
in Madison, Oct. 23, with registration be- 
ginning at 8:30 A.M., reports Mrs. John A. 
Beyer, president of the organization. The 
keynote address will be given by Garnet 
) Garrison, director of television, University 
> of Michigan. 

At the afternoon general session Fred 
DelliQuadri of the State Welfare Depart- 
ment will address the group on the sub- 
ject, “Some Testimony to the Kefauver 
Committee.” Others on the general pro- 
gram include Mrs. Warner J. Geiger of 
Oshkosh, president of the Wisconsin | 
AAUW, and Rex Liebenberg of the State | 
Department of Public Instruction. 

The institute is for all who want better 
) radio and TV programs. Of special interest 
to teachers is the workshop on “Educa- 
tion and Evaluation of Radio-TV.” 

















‘Four Wisconsin Teachers 
Trade Jobs with British 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Four Wiscon- 
) sin educators were among the 100 Ameri- 
can teachers who sailed from New York 
on the U. S. United States, Aug. 4, to 
» exchange positions with an equal number 
from the United Kingdom who arrived in 
New York aboard the Queen Elizabeth, 
Aug. 14, 

Those from Wisconsin include Helen | 
) Busche, 37th Street School, Milwaukee, | 
) who will exchange with Mrs. Margaret A. | 
Mortimer, Manor Park Primary School, | 
Coventry, England; Harold P. Carlson, | 
Wilson Junior High School, Appleton, with 
Walter Niblett, Devonshire Junior Mixed 
School, Smethwick, England; Mrs. Grace 
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M. Iacolucci, Hi Mount School, Milwau- 
kee, with Dorothy Allen, County Infants’ 
School, Guiseley, Nr. Leeds, England; and 
Grace Sager, McKinley School, West Allis, 
with Mary McArdle, Dawson Park School, 
Falkirk, Stirlingshire, Scotland. 

In announcing the exchange, S. M. 
Brownell, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, said: 

“This year’s 200 exchange teachers 
bring to a total of 2,226 the number of 
United States and United Kingdom teach- 


ers who have participated in the inter- 


change program since its beginning in 
1946. 

“The program has been most successful 
in promoting understanding between the 
peoples of our respective countries. In ad- 
dition to classroom teaching exchange be- 
tween the United Kingdom and the United 
States, the program has brought into thou- 
sands of communities these ambassadors 
of good-will who have shared their edu- 
cational experiences with millions of citi- 
zens, thus humanizing in a most effective 
way our international relations.” 








CLASS ADOPTS A@REE 


a suggestion 
we hope proves helpful 


a \ 








































Here is an exciting project which your 
class may enjoy doing—and fits in with 
both nature and conservation studies 







More that girls and boys know 
about the outdoors, more their 
nature lessons hold for them. 
Take trees—more acquaintance 
they have with any tree, increases 
interest in other trees. 


Your class could adopt any little 
scrubby tree which with care could 
become thrifty. Or choose tree for 
its history or because tallest, 
oldest, or oddest in neighborhood. 





For a quick energy boost! 







of others—chew Wrigley's Spearmint 
Gum for the refreshing little lift the lively 
flavor gives. Too, chewing'll help you relax. 


Now begins work of groups 
within class to report 

on the kind of a tree it is, its use, 
its age, longevity—enemies— 
bird friends, its care, etc. 


Individual scrap books, kept 
for school year add interest. 

Into it go snapshots, 

art work, clippings from magazines, 
“themes”, poems, stories— 
seedlings and pressed leaves. 


After a busy day, do as millions 









































EUROPE 1957 


NOW IS THE TIME 


to place reservations for the summer of 1957 
complete tours from $798 





We also have information about 


FREIGHTER CRUISES 


to Europe, South America, the Carribbean 
CALL or WRITE 


HOWARD WEBER 


Kacser Travel Bureau, A.S.T.A. 
1604 W. Vliet Street 
Milwaukee 5, Wis. WE 3-1718 


FREE personalized travel service 








MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and how 
to sell; and supply big list of editors who 
buy from beginners. Lots of small checks 
in a hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. 
No tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 160-W, 7464 Clark St., Chi- 
cago 26, Iil. 


oRaSERY MAN) DS 


When money must be raised, when 
you need extra cash for special 
goals move quickly on this highly 
ssful plan for Schools, Classes 

@ nisalone You can earn 

$500 selling the strikingly 
be autiful Sunshine C hristmas Cards, 
quality cards that sell at astonish- 
ingly low prices. You'll make quick 
sales, BIG PROFITS! Write for 
your FRI:E box of the Nationally 
Yours FREE! Famous Christmas Assortment — 
21 richly finished cardsin talldesigns. 

ors pt¥Ee 67 There are many other exclusive Sun- 
@ Guaranteed by ©) Shine fast-sellers. Write TODAY for 


; Goo your free box, samples on approval, 
nd Househeelg and all the interesting “how to do it” 
£5 smart WET 

























details 

SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, INC., Dept. ST-9 
45 Warwick St. "26 nion St. 

Springfield 1, Mass. Pasadena 1, Calif. 





ALL CRAFTS 





FREE TWO COMPLETE 
CATALOGS 122 PAsEs 


BUY ALL YOUR CRAFT NEEDS FROM THE WORLD'S 
LARGEST CRAFT MANUFACTURER AND DISTRIBU- 
TOR. STORES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES TO GIVE YOU 
FAST SERVICE. 


FREE Interesting Color Film, available in all 
48 states, for use in your classroom, free on re- 
quest. Write for reservation. 


TANDY INDUSTRIES, Home Office: 
Box 791-XL Fort Worth, Texas 








RHYTHM-TIME RECORDS 
ANNOUNCE ALBUMS 3 & 4 
Creative Play for Primary Grades 
ALBUM 3 (3 records) 78 RPM $6.25 ppd 
Our Playground, Raindrops, Halloween 
ALBUM 4 (3 records) 78 RPM $6.25 ppd 
A Train Story, The Cowboy, Joyous Bells 
Brochure Upon Request 
P.O. Box 1106, Santa Barbara, California 
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“Brainstorming” Is New 
Technique to Get Ideas 


A new technique for the mass produc- 
tion of original ideas brought industrial 
executives to the University of Wiscon- 
sin recently. 

They came to learn the technique of 
“brainstorming.” It is a device for opening 
the flood gates of imagination with the 
sole aim of producing original ideas in 
quantity—the wilder the better—for the 
solution of a specific problem. Culling out 
of the impractical ideas comes in a later 
evaluation session. Large industrial con- 
cerns find that brainstorming pays off. 

Thru its Extension Division, the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin is the first midwestern 
university to conduct training. sessions for 
business and industrial leaders in the new 
method. 

The brainstorming session was con- 
ducted by the Industrial Management In- 
stitute (IMI) in a plant managers con- 
ference. They attended the conference to 
learn the “how” of developing creative 
thinking. They returned to their com- 
panies able to lead brainstorm sessions in 
which small groups of employes will de- 
velop ideas for the solution of manage- 
ment problems. 

Much advance preparation and know- 
how is required of a brainstorm leader, 
which IMI teaches to participants. 

But the brainstorming session itself es- 
sentially is this: 

A group of no more than 10 persons 
comes together for a 10-minute session 
to produce as many ideas as they can for 
the solution of a pin-pointed problem— 
for example, how to reduce absenteeism 
or recruit workers. The brainstormers are 
all from the same level, to avoid mixing 
the brass with the polishers. 

Freewheeling of ideas is the goal. No 
holds are barred. Everyone is encouraged 
to suggest every idea that occurs to him. 

No one is allowed to criticize an idea 
or pass judgment on its worth. For most 
persons will repress their wilder—and per- 
haps brilliant—ideas for fear of what others 
will think. Therefore, the rules outlaw all 
killer comments such as, “We tried that,” 
or “It costs too much,” or “It couldn't pos- 
sibly work,” or “It’s been done before.” 

The killer phrases are snuffed out by 
the leader who good naturedly tells the 
critic to “think up or shut up.” And if 
someone attempts to pass judgment on 
another’s idea, he is, again good naturedly, 
told to go to the judicial department— 
30 floors above the penthouse. 

Although the brainstormers are briefed 
ahead of time, they are not allowed to 
bring notes in with them, or to take notes. 
Each idea is written down by the leader 
as it is suggested. 

Later, the ideas go—along with others 
from similar brainstorm groups—to higher 
executives. There they are scrutinized, to 


find those worthy of further investigation 


or serious consideration. 

Sometimes, according to a recent sur- 
vey in the Wall Street Journal, not more 
than six per cent of the brainstorm ideas 
may be of any use. But brainstorming is 





a means of bringing forth a large number 
of ideas just to get the one or two that 
may be worthwhile. 

Perhaps school administrators, teachers 
and leaders of educational associations may 
find this device useful in order to get 
group participation as well as an abun- 
dance of ideas—some good and some not— 
to improve educational systems and asso- 
ciations. 


Milwaukee FTA Chapters 
Prepare for Convention 


MILWAUKEE-The 1956 state conven- 
tion of the Wisconsin Association of Fu- 
ture Teachers of America clubs will be 
held at Washington High School, Milwau- 
kee, on Friday and Saturday Oct. 12-13, 
according to Arlie Schardt, principal of 
Washington High School, who was named 
the general chairman by the Milwaukee 
Inter-FTA Council. Each of the city’s 
FTA clubs will share in the planning and 
conduct of the convention. 

The Friday afternoon session will be 
given over to registration, housing ar- 
rangements, a keynote speaker, election 
of officers for the coming year, and other 
business. A buffet supper followed by a 
party, including dancing and games, are 
on the evening program. 

The Saturday morning session is divided 
into three periods of about 45 minutes 
each with six sections to each period. The 
sections are planned as “exposures” to 
areas of teaching not ordinarily known to 
prospective teacher candidates and_ to 
areas of anticipated teacher shortages. 
Each conventioner will have the oppor- 
tunity to attend three different sections. 

Included in the morning program are a 
section on the organization and the func- 
tioning of an FTA and another on the 
varied activities possible to an FTA club. 

Conventioners, adults as well as stu- 
dents, will be housed and will be given 
breakfast without charge. The convention 
fee of $2.00 per student will include the 
registration fee, the Friday night buffet 
supper, the Friday night party, and the 
Saturday noon banquet luncheon. 

“The emphasis of this convention”, 
according to Schardt, “will be placed 
upon the practical orientation of the pros- 
pective teacher to teaching as a career 
and to definite explanations of the possi- 
bilities in the various areas of teaching. 
It is hoped that this gathering will be the 
answer of the Milwaukee FTA clubs to 
the statistical alarmists. It is aimed not 
for Milwaukee alone. It is our hope to 
establish a huge reservoir of teacher pros- 
pects from which all schools in the state 
may draw upon. We welcome students 
who are not members of any FTA as well 
as regular members; we welcome students 
from schools that have no FTA club as 
well as from: schools that do have one. 
Any delegate is free to seek advice and 
counsel on the establishment of an FTA 
club. We hope to make this the biggest 
convention the organization has ever had 
with the hope that it will serve as an in- 
centive for succeeding host schools to en- 
large and to improve upon this and suc-, 
ceeding conventions.” 


September 1956 
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Jn Memoriam 


Emilie Richter, 90, teacher in the Wis- 
consin’s first public kindergarten estab- 
lished in Manitowoc in 1873, died recently 
ix Manitowoc. Born in 1851 she started 
her teaching career at the age of 17. In 
the fall of 1873 she became the first pub- 
lie school kindergarten teacher in the 
‘ate. Later she was graduated from the 


7 Oshkosh Normal School and returned to 


\fanitowoc to teach in the first ward ele- 


, mentary school. After her retirement she 
~ served her community on 


the Library 
- Roard and other civic organizations. 


* & © 


Mrs. Helen Ziegler, 62, kindergarten 
‘teacher at the Brown Deer School for 
many years, died June 5. She was a gradu- 
7 ate of the old Milwaukee Normal School. 


* & & 


Susan Weber, 75, a lifelong teacher in 
the Green Bay Public Schools, passed 
> away July 8 after a short illness. She was 
a graduate of Oshkosh Normal and St. 
Norbert College. 


4 Marguerite Shepard, 57, physical edu- 
~ cation teacher at Madison Central High 


School for 30 years, died at her home in 
'\Madison May 4, She was a graduate of 
the University of Wisconsin. 


* % & 


N. J. Panella, 59, died at the Wauke- 
» sha Memorial Hospital May 19. Graduat- 
~ ing from Carroll College in 1923 he joined 

the faculty of the Waukesha High School 
‘where he spent his entire 33-year teach- 
ing career. In 1941 he received his mas- 
‘ters degree in guidance from Northwest- 
erm University. At the tithe of his death 
he was head of the social studies depart- 
ment and director of guidance at Wau- 
*kesha. His civic activities and his initia- 
‘tive in developing a guidance program in 
Waukesha will live as a memorial to him. 

* & & 


cgi 


Ellen O’Neil, 61, a member of the fac- 
Sulty of the Goodrich High School in Fond 
‘du Lae until her illness forced her to re- 
“tire last September, died Mar. 19. A grad- 
uate of Ripon College she taught at Fall 

River and Oakfield before becoming a 
‘mathematics teacher at Fond du Lac in 
1922, 





* @ & 


Gabriella Brendemuhl for 28 years a 
‘member of the faculty of Wisconsin State 
College, La Crosse, until her retirement 
in 1954, died at Clermont, Fla., on May 16. 
She attended Carlton College and the 
University of Chicago, the University of 
California and University College, Oxford, 
‘England. During her years of service at 
‘the college she taught English, Latin and 

> German. 







* © © 








Donald C. Buck, 54, Kenosha High 
School physics teacher, died May 11 at 
the Kenosha hospital following a_ six- 
nonth illness. Associated with the Ke- 
mnosha Public School system for 28 years, 
he taught at the McKinley Junior High 
School from 1928 to 1944, and in the 

igh school since that time. He is a grad- 

















uate of Bates College in Maine and also 
attended the University of Wisconsin. 
*# 8 @ 

Mary Haas, 66, a retired eighth grade 
teacher and vice principal of the Burdick 
School in South Milwaukee, died May 21 
at her home of a heart attack. She taught 
in South Milwaukee for 25 years. She at- 
tended Wisconsin State College, Milwau- 
kee, and was a graduate of Marquette 
University. 

* oo & 

George S. Addie, 42, died at Kenosha 
June 14 following a long illness. He was 
a graduate of Wisconsin State College, 
Whitewater, and has for the past three 
years been a commercial teacher and as- 
sistant coach at Whitefish Bay High 
School. He has also taught in the schools 





at Bloomington, Livingston, Kendall and 
at the Kenosha Vocational School. 


2 ¢ 


Edward J. Dempsey, 78, a member of 
the Board of Regents of the State Colleges 
for 32 years, died at his home in Oshkosh 
July 24. A prominent lawyer for many 
years he was a graduate of the Oshkosh 
Normal School and a teacher and _princi- 
pal before attending and graduating from 
the University of Wisconsin Law School 
in 1906. He was appointed to the Board 
of Regents in 1914 and served as its presi- 
dent from 1925 until he resigned in 1946. 
During all those years on the Board it has 
been reported that he never filed an ex- 
pense voucher for his attendance at meet- 
ings. 














1 A Thousand Teachers Can’t Be Wrong! 
Use Your Credit Union 


® For emergency expenses 
© For fuel 
© For home repairs 


It is Economical, Convenient and Confidential to 


Borrow From Your Credit Union 


© To buy a car 
® To pay old bills 
© To pay current expenses 





due on it. 





It is the requirement of the State Banking Department that one share of 
stock be owned by borrowers. Stock is in the amount of $5.00 per share, 
and the loan may be increased in this amount. Payment for the share of 
stock will then be deducted from the loan when it is made. If you wish, 
this share may be applied against your loan on the last monthly payment 














409 INSURANCE BUILDING 


| WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 








Date of Application 


ear, or endorsers, etc. 


Name: 








APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP STOCK AND LOAN 


Amount of desired $.............-..... 
Shigie <....—. Married Widow 
| Date of frst payment .................<- 


fais ON: CEE OI ani se chic en rnd 


Qualified loans granted up to $300 on signature only; on loans over $300, 
please offer security, such as salary assignment, or chattel mortgage on 


If you wish to offer endorsers as security, list their names below: 
ae eas oa etna opens ed Sacachend a ak ate ch coriolis Address 


Ne icin ecient ed 
Widewer ............ BRR sanniinin 











Husband's (wife's) eccupation —........-.......<....... OL See 
My salary is: $.......... per mo. for ---. mos. Member at WEA?:_-...-_--_ 
My total indebtedness is $---_-----_- INGRUNG: Of CODEN son 5 3c encnnedteinds 
Do you own a car? -------- Make and year .......... Encumbrance $________ 
Who, if anyone, is dependent upon you for support? -_-_________________ 
I OGRE Ra SI 1 as ca ccs dca Someone eet i peak wm conta a 
On SEGURO ROREE ORE SI aio rte ett ates ies eee eee a ae a 
Name of my parenta and their addrese ........................._........._... 
¥ears in present position —................. Ota expatienes . 4.55 32 ccs 
Next year, beginning Sept. 19-----_- . am under contract te ....-............ 


I hereby subscribe for one share of stock at $5.00 per share. 
URN NCI IG ec ct oe end area ea ens cy an ess Saeko sos eps ani es ind og 


We approved the above loan.__-_- 
CREDIT COMMITTEE: 




















Recess Time 
Give Him a Shovel 


A draftee was being inducted into the 
Army and with his physical over, the ser- 
geant asked, “Did you go to grammar 
school?” 

“Yes, sir, I also went thru high school, 
graduated cum laude from college, com- 
pleted three years of graduate studies and 
then received two more degrees.” 

The sergeant nodded, reached for a 
rubber stamp and slapped it on the ques- 
tionnaire. It consisted of a single word: 
“Literate.” 

* 8 & 


Charge by Weight 


In the corner of a very crowded street 
car sat a very thin lady who seemed 
greatly discomfited by the pressure im- 
posed by an extremely fat lady who sat 
next to her. 

Turning to her weighty neighbor, the 
thin lady remarked sweetly, “They really 
should charge by weight on these cars.” 

The fat lady answered, just as sweetly, 
“But if they did, dearie, they couldn’t 
afford to stop for some persons.” 

= ¢ & 


Source of Supply 


Teacher: “Johnny, which Pope gave us 
our calendar?” 

Johnny: “Dunno—we got ors from the 
lumber company.” 








PROFITSe 
| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 

ionally known h hold cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 25 ,N.J. 


Serving national organizations for over 30 years 























THE STORY ot 
RUBBER 


32 pages, 82x 11. 
Illustrations, Charts, Maps. 
For 5th to 9th 
Grades. 


CLASS QUANTITIES 
WRITE 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPT. 
FIRESTONE, AKRON 17, OHIO 


TEACHER’S MANUAL INCLUDED 








Meets all teacher requirements 
THE NEW 
BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 


Grades 9, 10, 11, 12 





Juvenile Secretary 

A businessman, phoning an associate at 
home, was answered by a child. “Tell him 
that Mr. Smith called,” he said. 

“Wait till I get a pencil and paper,” 
the child replied, then. “How do you spell 
Smith?” 

“S-M-I,” the man began. Then there 
was a labored silence. Finally the diffi- 
culty was explained. 

“How,” asked the child, “do you make 
aa 

oe ¢ 2 


Modern Version 


Early to bed and early to rise— 
And your girl goes out with other guys. 
* & 


A Matter of Judgment 


Teacher: “If your mother gave you a 
large apple and a small apple and told 
you to divide with your brother, which 
apple would you give him?” 

Johnny: “Do you mean my big brother 
or my little brother?” 


White Men Fail 


Two Indians watched the white men 
building a lighthouse. One night after it 


was completed, the Indians took up their 7 


accustomed stations as a thick fog started 
to roll in. 

“Ugh” said one Indian to the other, 
“light shine, bell ring, horn blow, but fog 
come in just the same.” 

se 9) ¢ 


Experience Tells 


The youthful couple in the restauran 
were waiting for their lunch. The conver- 
sation turned to literature. 

“What do you like to read best?” sh« 
asked. 

“Oh, ‘Joe Palooka,’ ‘Lil Abner,’ anc 
‘Terry and the Pirates’,” he answered. 

“Don’t you like such things as ‘C 
Henry’?” she inquired, hoping he woul 
evince appreciation of good literature. 

“Nope,” he replied, “the nuts get in my 
teeth.” 





\\ . 
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ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
Evanston, Illinois 








“Let’s Be Sure To Get the Next Flight” 
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Latest Books 
A History of Education 


s 

H. G. Good, professor of education at 
Ohio State University, has written a most 
valuable history of American education. It 
is for teachers and citizens alike who have 
ihe responsibility to guide the policies of 
education which can only be done satis- 
factorily by a thoro study of the past and 
the present. The author gives a very ade- 
quate account of colonial and early Amer- 
can schools and colleges, and with that 
s a basis launches into the basic princi- 
ples underlying education in a democracy. 
Tis traces the growth of the elementary 
schools, the high schools and the colleges. 
He has a very interesting and informative 
chapter on “Teaching as a Profession,” in 
which he says that many elementary and 
high school teachers deserve the classi- 
fication of a profession, however the low 
requirements for teacher preparation in 
some areas “deter one from calling them 
members of a profession.” Considerable 
space is devoted to the review of research 
and curriculum trends. He concludes with 
the discussion of our unfinished tasks in 
education with a final section dealing with 
the outcomes of the White House Confer- 
ence on Education last December. A His- 
tury of American Education is a well- 
balanced account of educational develop- 
ment in the United States for college stu- 
dents, teachers and citizens. 


The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, $6.00 


Toward a Reconstructed 
Philosophy of Education 


In Toward a Reconstructed Philosophy 
of Education, Theodore Brameld, profes- 
sor of educational philosophy, New York 
University, points out the strengths and 
weaknesses of present day philosophies of 
education, stressing the need for a new 
philosophy that attempts the task of in- 
terpreting our times and setting a future 
course. Such a philosophy must be inter- 
disciplinary and integrative as well as ana- 
lytical. The philosophy proposed is quite 
liberal and dedicated to a worldwide 
democratic order. Part I stresses beliefs 
about reality, knowledge and value. Part 
II emphasizes educational beliefs, i.e., the 
school as a social vanguard, learning as 
social-self-realization, curriculum designs 
for schools of the people, etc. Reconstruc- 
tionism believes emphasis should be placed 
on human similarities not on individual 
differences. 


The Dryden Press, 31 West 54th St., New 
York 19, $4.50 


Elementary Science 


Herman and Nina Schneider are authors 
of the Heath Elementary Science Series 
for Grades 1-6. The texts are so organized 
to encourage boys and girls to want to 
find out answers to the complexities of 
their modern world. In doing so they 
build on the experience of daily living. 


1). C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston 16 
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to Wisconsin’s teachers. 


brackets. 





Latest on OASI for Teachers 


LTHOUGH no final report has as yet been presented by the finance 
subcommittee of the Governor’s Retirement Study Commission, 
several other actions on the state and national level are of deep interest 


While recent news bulletins have made it appear that the teach- 
ers’ viewpoint on retirement programs is somewhat disregarded, the 
fact is that tentative plans of the commission are largely engrossing the 
program suggested by the WEA retirement committee relative to sup- 
plementation of the state teachers retirement system by OASI. 

Action by the retirement study commission merits increased in- 
terest since the passage of HR 7225 and its signing into law by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in early August. Under this law, Wisconsin teachers 
could be given the option of being covered by recently liberalized 
OASI as well as by their existing state retirement system. 

Under this legislation, a referendum of teachers would divide the 
state’s educators into two optional retirement groups: one with OASI 
coverage as well as teachers’ retirement; the other not having such 
OASI coverage. However, subsequent to this vote, all new teacher 
members of the state retirement system would be included as members 
of OASI as well as the State Teachers Retirement System. 

Such action, then, has double weight in light of studies being made 
by the retirement commission. The plan voted upon in such a refer- 
endum would be one including legislative action based upon the com- 
mission’s recommended changes in the teachers’ retirement system. 

At this time, it is anticipated that a recommended teacher retire- 
ment plan will be voted upon by the commission in early to mid- 
September for transmittal to the governor and the legislature. Prior to 
this vote, however, the WEA will determine the attitude of a cross sec- 
tion of its members to the proposals so that the WEA executive secre- 
tary may be guided in his voting on the retirement study commission. 

In late spring and early summer meetings, the commission has 
studied optional variable annuity plans and agreed upon basic retire- 
ment principles, many of which are in consonance with WEA retire- 
ment recommendations. Among these are: provision for all benefits by 
systematic advanced accumulations; reasonable cost to employer and 
employee; careful periodic actuarial evaluation; substantial matching 
of employer and employee contributions; a general pattern of “ade- 
quate” maximum retirement benefits allowing 60-65% of final gross pay 
for lower income brackets, and 50% of final gross pay for higher income 


With the Wisconsin legislative year on the immediate horizon, 
your WEA will continue to keep its membership informed of these 
developments, and seek effective cooperation among its members. 
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This We Recommend 


@ The WEA Council on Education developed a plat- 
form for education during its 1955 deliberations. It was 
presented to the WEA Representative Assembly last 
November and approved by your delegates. The plat- 
form, containing three sections entitled, “We Know,” 
“We Believe,” and “We Recommend,” was published in 
the January Journal for all to read. Under “We Know” 
the Council stated the necessity for free public educa- 
tion in a democracy and the means by which it can be 
accomplished. Under “We Believe” the Council out- 
lined the guiding principles to assure the best kind of 
an education for youth. Under “We Recommend” the 
Council proposed seven specific planks to strengthen 
the profession and to promote public awareness of the 
importance of education. 

During this year we shall emphasize thru the Journal 
the planks which the Council has entitled, “We Rec- 
ommend.” For this time of year the most significant 
one pertains to the importance of membership in edu- 
cational associations. It reads, “We recommend that all 
people engaged in education recognize that profes- 
sional unity of their common occupation best serves the 
interests of education.” In the remaining months of this 
publishing year we shall call your attention to other 
planks of the WEA platform. 

A platform is a statement of the basic principles in 
which the membership believes and the goals which 
they seek. Since this is enrollment time in professional 
organizations it is important that we stress the neces- 
sity for professional unity to serve the best interests of 
education. 

Over a century ago the WEA was founded to pro- 
mote the welfare of education and of teachers, and next 
year the National Education Association, organized for 
the same purposes, will celebrate its centennial. 

During the century the WEA has grown from a mem- 
bership of 8 to 25,654 and the NEA has grown from 43 
to 651,392. At the present time we have in Wisconsin 
230 local educational associations affiliated with the 
WEA and many of them are also affiliated with the 
NEA. In addition we have seven sectional educational 
associations and many groups of educators organized 
along the lines of common interests. 

Why is it necessary for all teachers to become mem- 
bers of local, sectional, state and national educational 
associations? The answer is simple. In unity there is 
strength. 

In local associations teachers organize to help them- 
selves and each other to be more effective profession- 
ally and individually. In sectional associations, teachers 
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organize on a regional basis for those who are unable 
to attend the state convention and to provide additional 
service to teachers in their section of the state. 

On the state level the educational association derives 
special importance from the fact that under the Con- 
stitution of the United States the contro] of education 
is left to the state legislatures. To serve its purpose your 
state association has initiated legislation for the wel- 
fare of teachers and supported all legislation deemed to 
be for the best interest of education. On the national 
level the NEA is not only fighting for legislation to 
improve education but it is also seeking and securing 
the support for education of other national organiza- 
tions, the press, radio and television. These things the 
individual cannot attain alone, but they can be accom- 
plished by united action. 

Furthermore the opponents of education like nothing 
better than to see the forces for education divided for 
it is much easier to defeat a legislative program under 
those circumstances. 

A united profession is a strong profession. Join your 
educational associations, a plank of your WEA platform. 


Support for Education 


@ The National Association of Manufacturers and the 
United States Chamber of Commerce believe in better 
financial support for schools. In recent releases from 
their national offices they state their positions and en- 
courage local and state businessmen to use their influ- 
ence for that purpose. The NAM urges “businessmen to 
spearhead a nationwide drive to help school systems 
obtain locally the funds they need to meet all legitimate 
requirements.” While NAM “does not bemoan” the de- 
feat of the federal aid-to-education bill in Congress, 
Cola G. Parker, the association’s president, declares that 
“the needs which the aid-to-education bill intended to 
eliminate still exists. Where there is a shortage of class- 
rooms, more schools must be built immediately; teach- 
ers are underpaid and there are not enough of them; 
school officials and administrators deserve the recog- 
nition and financial rewards commensurate with their 
responsibilities.” 

The release from the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
quotes John S. Coleman, its president, likewise as en- 
dorsing the action of Congress in its refusal to provide 
federal aid-to-education but he continues to say that 
such refusal to aid schools from the national level 
places new responsibility on businessmen and other 
community leaders to provide school and college facili- 
ties equal to rising enrollments and national manpower 
needs. He declares, “The expansion of our economy and 
our national security require such manpower develop- 
ment and should demonstrate to every American the 
wisdom of school expansion.” The release concluded 
with a plea from President Coleman that businessmen 
everywhere take the initiative in meeting the challenge 
of school needs. 

With these two influential national organizations urg- 
ing businessmen to support schools in their drive for 
more funds from local communities and from the state, 
we shall look forward to their appearance before boards 
of education, city councils, county boards and the state 
legislature to speak up for more funds for education. 
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